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The  real  impetus  behind  the 
many  events  in  the  last  couple 
years  which  celebrated  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  World  War  II  veterans  has 
been  Rosemary  Johnson  who  served 
as  chairman  of  the  local  World  War 
II  Commemorative  City  Committee 
under  the  Department  of  Defense. 

She  and  fellow  members,  Jim  Dur¬ 
ham,  Darlene  Felkins,  Rae  Goforth, 

Ron  Kinsley,  Bob  Lovell,  Don  Mar¬ 
shall,  Jeff  Smith,  and  several  others, 
planned  many  events,  including: 
receptions  for  veterans  and  their 
families  on  the  50th  anniversaries  of 
D-Day  and  the  Iwo  Jima  landing;  the 
L  Co.  reunion  and  dedication  of  the 
granite  bench  at  the  Heritage  Center, 
the  booth  and  the  display  at  the  U.S. 

Coast  Guard  Open  Houses,  articles  in  the  paper,  and  historical  information  spots 
on  the  radio.  They  also  helped  coordinate  a  USO  dance;  the  Homefront  display  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  (CCHS)  at 
the  Heritage  Center;  the  lecture  series  on  the  Homefront  sponsored  by  CCHS;  and 
dedication  of  the  bell  from  the  USS  Astoria  on  the  plaza  at  the  Columbia  River 
Maritime  Museum. 

Though  Rosemary  was  trained  as  an  artist,  much  of  her  career  has  been  related  to 
the  history  of  the  areas  in  which  she  lived.  She  worked  on  a  living  history  research 
project  for  the  National  Park  Service  on  a  1920s  Appalachian  Mountains 
farmhouse;  spent  four  years  at  Scotty’s  Castle  in  Death  Valley,  and  has  been  a 
volunteer  for  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial,  working  at  the  Visitor  Center  on 
special  projects,  training,  and  doing  interpretive  talks.  Rosemary,  her  husband,  Curt 
Johnson,  a  park  ranger  at  Fort  Clatsop,  and  their  two  children  are  Civil  War  Re¬ 
enactors.  Rosemary  is  the  Administrative  Secretary  for  the  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Department  of  the  City  of  Astoria  and  also  for  the  Astoria  Planning 
Commission  and  Historic  Landmarks  Commission.  In  her  spare  time,  she  has  filled 
positions  on  local  to  national  committees  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Monster  Bash,  and  is  active  in  many  other  community 
events. 
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What  was  it  like  here  50  years  ago? 


The  War  Years  in  Clatsop  County 

By  Robert  S.  Lovell 


In  January  1945  in  Europe,  our  armies 
were  closing  in  on  Hitler’s  Reich.  In 
the  Pacific  we  were  moving  island  by 
island  toward  Japan.  Here,  Astoria  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  war  effort.  I’ve 
been  asked,  as  a  bona-fide  old-timer,  to 
recall  some  of  what  happened  here  from 
1939  to  1945. 

Since  the  Navy  was  such  a  big  part  of 
our  war  experience,  I’ll  start  with  a 
brief  history  of  how  the  Navy  base  at 
Tongue  Point  came  into  existence. 

When  Fort  George  occupied  this  very 
ground,  the  fur  traders  of  the  Northwest 
Company  began  to  build  a  fort  on 
Tongue  Point,  as  they  recognized  its 
strategic  value.  One  hundred  years  later, 
in  1916,  Astoria’s  citizens  began  agitat¬ 
ing  for  a  Navy  base  there.  Mayor  Fran¬ 
cis  Clay  Harley  led  the  drive.  After 
mass  meetings  and  some  fund-raisers, 
he  took  the  train  to  Washington,  D.C.  to 
lobby  Congress. 

Our  congressman,  Willis  Hawley,  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  and  convinced  the  Navy  to 
survey  the  site.  By  1917,  the  Navy  had 
agreed  to  build  a  base  here,  but  required 
the  city  to  provide  the  site  free  and 
clear.  Thus,  in  1919,  when  Astoria  was 
still  enjoying  great  prosperity  from 
World  War  I  activities,  we  passed  a 
bond  issue  to  purchase  Tongue  Point 
from  A.B.  Hammond,  whose  huge 
sawmill  occupied  the  area  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  point.  We  paid  him 
$100,000,  and  then  donated  the  site  to 


the  government.  Congress  appropriated 
$250,000  in  1920.  The  Navy  cleared 
and  leveled  the  land  where  the  big 
hangers  now  sit.  They  built  four  wood¬ 
en  piers.  In  1922,  however,  the  U.S. 
took  part  in  a  disarmament  conference 
that  reduced  the  navies  of  the  great 
powers.  Tongue  Point’s  base  was  scrap¬ 
ped,  and  the  site  became  a  community 
picnic  ground  until  1939. 

In  1929,  the  city  asked  the  Navy  to 
refund  our  money,  or  return  the  prop¬ 
erty,  but  this  request  got  nowhere.  In 
1931,  the  Navy  did  send  a  squadron  of 
five  Navy  seaplanes  on  a  visit,  but  oth¬ 
erwise  showed  no  interest  in  Tongue 
Point. 

In  1933,  we  elected  a  new  congress¬ 
man,  James  Mott,  as  Congressman 
Hawley  had  finally  retired.  Mott  had 
lived  in  Astoria  and  was  eager  to  make 
his  mark.  Merle  Chessman,  the  long¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Astorian-Budget, 
teamed  with  him  to  revive  the  idea  of  a 
Navy  base  as  a  way  to  help  pull  us  out 
of  the  depression.  Mott  secured  a  seat 
on  the  Naval  Affairs  committee  and 
went  to  work  on  the  Navy.  Again,  com¬ 
munity  meetings  were  held,  the  Navy 
sent  yet  another  survey  team,  and  bills 
were  introduced  in  Congress  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  a  base.  Chessman  and 
our  city  attorney,  James  Hope,  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  lobby,  and  had  an 
interview  with  President  Roosevelt.  The 
Navy  kept  telling  Congress  they  didn’t 
have  enough  money  for  their  present 
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facilities,  and  couldn’t  support  building 
anything  new. 

After  five  years  of  effort--and  Japanese 
aggression  against  China— Congress 
finally  passed  Mott’s  appropriation  bill 
in  1939  for  $1,500,000.  The  final  deci¬ 
sion  came  down  to  a  choice  between 
fortifying  Guam  or  building  a  Naval  Air 
Station  to  protect  the  coastline  from  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Tongue  Point  won. 

Talk  about  timing!  The  entire  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  arrived 
in  Astoria  in  late  August  1939.  Con¬ 
gressman  Mott’s  daughter,  Frances 
Ann,  was  Regatta  Queen.  My  father  and 
Bill  McGregor  took  the  congressmen 
fishing  in  a  couple  of  Arthur  Ander¬ 
son’s  gillnet  boats,  and  the  city  cele¬ 
brated  by  dedicating  a  flag  pole  at 
Tongue  Point,  as  Congressman  Mott 
promised  construction  would  start  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  night  of  the  final  banquet  for  the 
congressmen  at  the  Gearhart  hotel  coin¬ 
cided  with  Adolf  Hitler’s  speech  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  Berlin  time,  on 
September  1,  1939.  He  screamed  at  his 
world-wide  radio  audience  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  forced  to  scrap  the  Versailles 
treaty  and  invade  Poland.  I  was  at  this 
final  banquet  as  it  was  my  pleasant  duty 
to  be  the  official  escort  for  Queen  Fran¬ 
ces  Ann.  It  was  a  solemn  end  to  a  joy¬ 
ous  week-end.  I  remember  one  of  the 
congressmen  saying,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  “This  is  war,  and  we’ll  be  in  it 
eventually.” 

So,  in  1940,  the  Tongue  Point  Naval 
Air  Station  was  built  and  manned.  A 
squadron  of  Catalina  flying  boats  ar¬ 
rived  in  1941  and  began  patrolling  our 
coast.  The  Navy  had  100  housing  units 


built  at  what  we  now  call  Blue  Ridge. 

In  March  1942,  one  of  the  Catalina’s  hit 
a  log  in  the  river  and  crashed,  killing 
eight  men.  Soon  the  flying  boats  were 
replaced  on  their  patrols  by  Navy 
blimps  flying  out  of  a  base  at  Tilla¬ 
mook;  the  planes  went  to  protect  Alas¬ 
ka;  and  the  mission  at  Tongue  Point 
changed. 

Escort  Carriers 

Henry  Kaiser’s  Vancouver  shipyard  got 
a  Navy  contract  to  built  50  escort  carri¬ 
ers  on  merchant  ship  hulls.  Kaiser  liked 
to  build  ships  very  quickly,  and  he 
convinced  the  Navy  to  let  him  build 
them  without  having  to  bother  with 
Navy  inspectors.  He’d  deliver  them  to 
Astoria  for  that.  So,  Astoria  Marine 
Construction  company,  which  had  been 
started  here  in  1929  by  Joe  Dyer,  got 
the  contract  to  complete  the  ships  to 
Navy  specifications  and  help  the  Navy 
outfit  them  for  duty.  This  work  was 
done  at  Pier  Two  at  the  Port  Docks,  but 
most  of  the  Navy  people  lived  at 
Tongue  Point. 

Air  crews  for  the  ships  were  assembled, 
housed  and  trained  at  the  Port  of 
Astoria  airport.  Astoria  was  full  of 
Navy  personnel  as  about  two  ships  a 
month  arrived  from  the  Vancouver 
yard.  With  little  armor  plate  and  only 
one  five  inch  gun,  the  ships  weren’t 
popular  with  their  crews.  Each  was 
loaded  with  from  15  to  20  planes,  tons 
of  gasoline,  and  bombs.  You  can  imag¬ 
ine  what  the  fliers  called  them.  Believ¬ 
ing  there  was  no  tomorrow,  the  Navy 
men  celebrated  nightly  at  George 
Amato’s  Supper  Club,  “The  Palace  of 
the  Pacific.”  Those  who  were  married 
brought  their  wives  here  for  a  last  good¬ 
bye.  Many  had  to  be  content  with  rent¬ 
ing  a  bedroom  from  Astoria’s  hospita- 
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ble  citizens. 

But  these  baby  flat-tops  performed 
valuable  duty.  Two  of  the  50  were  lost. 
Right  after  our  landing  on  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines  in  late  1944,  six  of  these 
little  ships  were  about  all  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  main  body  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  fleet.  Admiral  Halsey  with  our 
full-sized  carriers  had  been  deployed  far 
to  the  North,  while  Spruance  was  off  to 
the  South.  With  four  huge  battleships, 
one  with  18"  guns,  and  nine  cruisers, 
the  Japanese  fleet  moved  against  our 
landing  forces.  One  reporter  said  the 
ships  and  their  planes  fought  like  ado¬ 
lescent  tigers.  The  Japanese  admiral 
thought  he  was  facing  Halsey’s  big 
carriers,  lost  his  nerve,  and  withdrew. 
Later,  in  the  Korean  War,  the  jeep  carri¬ 
ers,  as  they  were  called,  did  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  support  of  our  ground  forces. 

Astoria’s  Shipyards 

Having  mentioned  Astoria  Marine  Con¬ 
struction  company,  I’ll  now  go  to  the 
shipyard  story.  For  this  let’s  start  with 
the  first  world  war.  By  1916,  there  was 
demand  for  more  ships  and  our  small 
local  yards  became  very  busy.  Four 
major  shipyards  emerged.  One  local 
yard  advertised  in  1916  that  Astoria  had 
a  hundred-year  history  as  a  shipbuilding 
center.  This  was  technically  correct,  as 
in  1811,  the  Astor  fur  traders  here  as¬ 
sembled  a  small  schooner,  which  they 
named  Dolley,  after  President  Madi¬ 
son’s  wife. 

The  four  big  yards  were  McEachem,  in 
upper  Youngs  Bay,  where  Bumble  Bee 
later  had  their  yard;  Wilson  at  Smith 
Point;  Rodgers  on  Pier  Two  at  the  Port; 
and  Leathers  on  the  Columbia.  They 
built  wooden  ships  of  all  kinds.  McEa¬ 
chem  advertised  in  1918  for  a  thousand 
men,  but  housing  was  so  scarce,  they 


didn’t  get  all  the  men  they  needed  to 
build  their  standard  286  foot  wooden 
steamers.  Some  men  lived  in  the  hulk  of 
the  T.J.  Potter,  which  was  a  famous 
riverboat  that  had  been  beached  on  the 
banks  of  Youngs  Bay.  A  belt  line  rail¬ 
road  was  built  around  Smith  Point  to 
serve  the  yards. 

But  all  this  quickly  came  to  an  end  with 
the  Armistice.  The  last  ship  was  launch¬ 
ed  in  June  1919.  Several  partly  finished 
hulls  were  left  to  rot.  You  can  still  see  a 
couple  in  upper  Youngs  Bay  and  one 
that  was  towed  across  the  river. 

This  tradition  of  shipbuilding  did  help 
us  when  World  War  II  again  created  a 
demand.  Astoria  Marine,  or  AMCCO, 
got  a  contract  in  1941  to  build  four 
wooden  minesweepers  for  the  Navy, 
and  later  got  a  second  contract  for  eight 
more.  When  the  first  of  these  vessels 
was  launched  in  1942,  it  was  the  first 
Navy  ship  ever  built  here.  In  the  eigh¬ 
teen  months  prior  to  December  1943, 
AMCCO  launched  a  total  of  thirty-three 
ships.  They  had  about  twelve  hundred 
men  at  their  Lewis  and  Clark  yard,  plus 
another  three  hundred  or  so  at  the  Port 
Docks  on  the  carrier  contract.  A  hous¬ 
ing  project  was  completed  in  Jeffers 
Gardens  for  shipyard  workers.  Its  name 
was  fancier  than  the  houses:  Riverwood 
Park. 

Other  yards  were  also  swamped  with 
work.  C.R.P.A.  which  later  was  known 
as  Bumble  Bee,  built  three  large  wood¬ 
en  barges,  the  Oregon  Pine  I,  II,  and  III. 
Paul  Tolonen’s  Columbia  Boat  Works 
at  Smith  Point,  and  Bob  Larson’s  yard 
also  had  war  work,  as  well  as  working 
on  our  busy  fishing  fleet. 

Anyone  on  the  river  or  along  the  docks 
had  to  have  a  permit  issued  by  the  Cap- 
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tain  of  the  Port.  Fishermen  had  to  stay 
away  from  a  minefield  that  was  in  place 
in  the  lower  river  opposite  Fort  Stevens. 
Captain  Fritz  Elfving  leased  his  smaller 
ferry.  Tourist  II,  to  the  government,  and 
his  son,  Edward,  laid  the  mines  from  it. 
Coast  Guard  reservists,  many  of  them 
yachtsmen  from  here  and  Portland, 
patrolled  the  river  and  were  based  at  the 
Astoria  Yacht  Club. 

Another  event  of  this  era  shouldn’t  be 
lost  to  our  memory.  This  concerns  the 
successful  effort  by  local  Chinese 
school  children  to  block  shipment  of 
scrap  iron  to  Japan  in  1940.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  were  very  angry  at  Japan’s  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Manchuria,  Shanghai,  and  Nan¬ 
king.  They  decided  to  picket  a  ship  that 
was  being  loaded  with  scrap  iron  at  the 
Port  Docks.  They  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  docks  carrying  signs,  and  our  patri¬ 
otic  longshoremen  decided  to  honor 
their  picket  line.  Then  the  Port  of 
Astoria  Commission  voted  to  embargo 
all  further  scrap  shipments. 

I  recall  this  incident  because  when  I 
returned  home  from  the  University  of 
Oregon  for  spring  vacation  in  1940,  I 
saw  a  large  black  Buick  leave  our  drive¬ 
way.  My  father,  who  was  Port  presi¬ 
dent,  had  just  been  called  on  by  Japa¬ 
nese  diplomats  who  were  protesting  the 
Port’s  action.  My  mother’s  comment 
echoed  what  the  signs  carried  by  the 
children  had  said.  “They’re  going  to  be 
shooting  that  stuff  back  at  us  one  day.” 
My  father’s  comment  was,  “The  Port 
doesn’t  make  any  money  handling 
scrap,  anyway.”  The  Japanese  then  sued 
the  Port,  the  longshore  union,  and  the 
Chinese  children.  Fortunately,  the  suit 
dragged  on,  and  was  settled  when  Pearl 
Harbor  was  bombed.  Of  course,  it  was 
only  27  months  later  that  Japan  did 
indeed  shoot  at  Clatsop  County,  with  17 


shells  aimed  at  Fort  Stevens. 

In  1942,  we  felt  vulnerable  to  threats 
from  the  sea.  Japanese  submarines 
operated  off  the  river  mouth,  and  as  a 
result,  a  severe  blackout  was  imposed. 
Each  home  and  business  had  to  have 
heavy  curtains.  No  light  could  be  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  outside.  Cars  operated  with 
little  slits  for  headlights,  and  could  only 
go  about  five  miles  per  hour  at  night.  In 
December  1942  when  Mary  and  I  were 
on  our  honeymoon  in  Seaside,  my  new 
hat  blew  off  as  we  were  walking  along 
Broadway.  It  was  so  dark,  I  couldn’t 
find  it. 

Right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  a  freighter 
bound  for  Hawaii,  loaded  with  Christ¬ 
mas  turkeys  and  trees,  turned  in  panic 
back  to  the  Columbia  River.  Its  captain 
saw  a  light  as  he  approached  the  coast. 
He  assumed  it  was  the  lightship,  as  no 
one  had  told  him  all  aids  to  navigation 
had  been  extinguished.  What  he  saw 
was  a  beach  bonfire  built  by  some  Fort 
Stevens’  soldiers  who  were  assigned  to 
guard  the  beach.  The  ship  came  right 
into  the  breakers  and  scared  the  sol¬ 
diers,  who  made  a  machine  gun  ready 
to  fire  on  the  invaders.  Happily,  the  ship 
didn’t  launch  any  lifeboats  until  day¬ 
light.  Until  the  ship  broke  up  about  ten 
days  later,  local  beachcombers  made 
some  nice  hauls.  When  it  was  reported 
that  cases  of  whiskey  were  floating  in, 
the  soldiers  closed  the  beach. 

Many  necessities  were  scarce  and  ra¬ 
tioned  during  the  war.  We  had  ration 
books  for  meat  and  oils,  for  sugar  and 
canned  foods,  for  shoes,  and  what  really 
pinched-for  gasoline.  Your  car,  if  you 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  one,  and 
your  tires  had  to  last  for  the  duration. 
The  national  speed  limit  was  35  m.p.h. 
Each  home  was  supposed  to  have  a 
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shovel  and  a  bucket  of  sand  ready  for 
putting  out  fires  from  incendiary 
bombs.  People  volunteered  for  Red 
Cross  and  for  air  raid  warden  duties, 
worked  on  scrap  drives,  rationing  and 
draft  boards,  and  so  on.  If  you  didn’t 
drink,  your  thirsty  friends  asked  you  to 
stand  in  line  for  your  monthly  ration  of 
a  fifth  of  whiskey.  Your  choice  was 
limited  to  “Southern  Comfort”  or 
“Three  Feathers”  until  later  in  the  war 
when  the  Oregon  Liquor  commission 
bought  out  an  entire  Kentucky  distill¬ 
ery;  then,  we  got  to  buy  “WaterfiH”  and 
“Fraser.” 

Fort  Stevens  was  heavily  involved  as  it 
was  manned  by  a  Coast  Artillery  unit; 
then  worked  closely  with  Camp  Clatsop 
(now  Camp  Rilea)  in  training  troops 
sent  to  Alaska.  And,  in  1944,  the  Navy 
built  a  five  hundred  bed  hospital  on 
Highway  202,  just  past  the  Walluski 
bridge.  It  was  planned  to  take  care  of 
casualties  expected  from  an  invasion  of 
Japan,  which  fortunately  never  hap¬ 
pened.  We  did  get  trainloads  of 
wounded  servicemen  from  the  Pacific 
theatres,  starting  late  in  1944,  but  the 
hospital  was  no  longer  needed  after 
Japan’s  surrender. 

My  last  recollection  has  to  do  with  the 
war  service  of  our  National  Guard 
Company  L.  The  Oregon  Guard  had 
just  come  home  from  large-scale  ma¬ 
neuvers  in  August  1940,  when  fire 
broke  out  in  the  Regatta  Pavilion,  which 
was  also  the  local  Armory.  The  4-H  fan- 
had  just  finished,  and  evidently  some 
one  had  dropped  a  cigarette  into  the 
straw.  I  was  helping  my  brother,  who 
was  in  the  Guard,  remove  all  the  com¬ 
pany  and  personal  gear  when  one  of  the 
firemen  told  me,  “You  don’t  need  to  lug 
all  this  stuff  out;  we’ll  soon  have  the 
fire  under  control.”  But  without  a  fire- 


boat,  the  firemen  couldn’t  get  at  the 
flames  under  the  dock  and  the  fire  was 
total. 

The  Guard  took  over  the  old  City  Hall, 
empty  since  1939  when  the  city  moved 
to  a  recycled  bank  building  where  it  still 
is.  Then  on  September  16,  1940,  in  the 
hall  downstairs,  the  men  of  Company  L 
raised  their  right  hands  to  be  sworn  into 
federal  service.  A  week  later  they 
marched  to  the  depot  to  take  the  train  to 
Fort  Lewis.  Their  division,  the  41st, 
was  one  of  four  Guard  divisions  acti¬ 
vated  that  day.  The  41st  was  our  first 
division  sent  overseas  and  was  gone 
longer  than  any  other.  After  they  left, 
the  old  city  hall  became  a  U.S.O.  The 
city  gave  the  building  to  the  state  when 
a  regular  armory  was  built  next  door. 
Our  museum  board  had  to  buy  it  back 
from  the  state  for  $140,000. 

Company  L  trained  for  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Fort  Lewis  before  being  shipped  to 
Australia.  They  took  part  in  a  number 
of  actions  as  we  moved  through  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  the  Philippines, 
and  finally  on  to  Japan  for  occupation 
duty. 

Troop  ships  began  passing  Astoria  as 
the  soldiers  came  home  in  the  fall  of 
1945.  You  could  hear  their  cheers  all 
over  downtown  as  the  ships  slowed  to 
change  pilots.  In  October  1945,  Astoria 
played  host  to  a  small  fleet  of  navy 
ships  that  arrived  just  in  time  to  cele¬ 
brate  Navy  Day.  They  came  from 
Kamikazi  action  off  Okinawa;  then  on 
the  way  here,  they  encountered  a  terri¬ 
ble  typhoon.  You  can  visualize  how 
glad  they  were  to  be  here. 

The  mission  of  Tongue  Point  changed 
with  the  end  of  the  war  to  that  of  a 
reserve  fleet  base.  Over  five  hundred 
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ships  were  put  into  mothballs  and  stored 
along  eight  piers  built  for  that  purpose. 
The  base  stayed  busy  through  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  as  many  ships  were  returned 
to  duty.  Then  the  ships  came  back 
again,  but  this  time  the  navy  wound  up 
its  activities  here,  and  Astoria  settled 


back  to  a  slower  pace.  Our  population 
still  has  not  returned  to  its  level  of  the 
1940s. 

This  article  was  prepared from  a  speech 
delivered  by  Bob  Lovell  at  the  CCHS 
Annual  Meeting  on  January  21,  1995. 


Buy  War  Bonds 


SUGAR 

1  October  31 — Sugar  stamp  No.  14, 

|  book  No.  1,  good  for  five  pounds, 
expires.  I 

I  October  31  —  Canning  sugar  i 

stamps  Nos.  15,  16  In  book.  No.  1,  | 

each  good  for  five  pounds,  expire.  . 

'  PROCESSED  FOODS 

October  20 —  Expiration  date  for 
blue  stamps  U,  V  and  W,  book  No.  * 
j  2,  which  became  valid  September  1.  | 

■  MEATS— FATS  . 

October  2 — Expiration  date  for  red  -I 
stomps  X,  Y  and  Z.  Stamp  X  became 
valid  August  22,  Y.  valid  from  Au¬ 
gust  29,  Z  from  September  5.  Each 
weekly  series  good  for  16  points. 

September  12. — Brown  stamp  A  in 

new  ration  book  No.  ^  becomes 

I  valid  for  purchase  of  meats,  fats, 

butter,  cheese,  oils.  Brown  stamp  B 

valid  September  19..  Both  expire  Oc-  1 
tober  2.  Brown  stamp  C  valid  Sept-  i 
I  ember  26,  D  on  October  3,  E  on  I 
.  October  10,  F  on  October  17.  All  . 
expire  October  30.  Each  .weekly  ser-  | 
ies  good  for  1 6  points 

I  | 

SHOES  ' 

October  31 — Stomp  No.  18,  book  | 
No.  1,  valid  for  purchase  of  one  pair 
of  shoes,  expires. 


From  the  1943  Astorian-Budget. 
Computors  must  have  been  invented  to  help 
the  housewife  figure  out  her  ration  cards. 


jot 

Why  does  Hitler 
hate  our  Rationing? 


Miller  lias  Item  consistently 
wrong  about  us  Americans. 

Me  never  thought  we  vyould 
have  I  lie  courage  lo  fight  for  our 
liberty.  Me  thought  wc  were 
soft,  lazy,  spoiled  by  living  in  a 
land  ol  plenty. 

Mow  he  must  hale  the  thought  of 
rationing  in  America,  lie  knows 
that  rationing  here  will  free  vital 
transportation  lot  troops  and  mu¬ 
nitions.  lie  knows  that  many 
plants  that  usrd  to  make  civilian 
goods  have  hern  converted  to  war 
purposes,  lie  knows  that  ration¬ 
ing  will  help  win  the  war. 

And  how  he  must  boil  when 
lie  hears  that  rationing  is  meeting 
with  wholehearted  cooperation 
in  America  instead  ol  complaints. 
Me  hadn't  figured  us  that  way. 
lie  thought  me  couldn’t  take  it. 
Was  /»c  wrong! 

RATIONING 
MEANS  SHARING 

Thin  ndvrrlining  npam 
linn  hern  donated  In  the 

OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION 

Wanhinglon,  I).  C.  by 

Northwest 
Cities  Gas  Co. 

Spcxorth  OuiMing 
Phone  88 
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The  Heritage  Museum,  one-time  home  of  Company  L 


August— September  1940 

By  F.  Warren  Lovell 


Due  to  the  dramatic  fire  on  August 
27,  1940  that  destroyed  the  Re¬ 
gatta  Pavilion  that  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  out  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  dock,  the  de¬ 
serted  old  city  hall  had  a  short  but  sig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  military  history  of 
Clatsop  County. 

Situated  in  the  western  most  end  of  the 
dock,  and  immediately  west  of  the  com¬ 
bined  gymnasium  and  dance  floor,  was 
the  state  armory  that  housed  Company 
L,  186th  Infantry,  Oregon  National 
Guard.  The  company  had  just  returned 
from  three  weeks  training  at  Camp 
Murray,  Washington,  and  was  preparing 
to  be  called  to  one  year’s  active  duty 
with  the  army  of  the  United  States  on 
September  16th  when  a  fire  started  in 
the  East  end  of  the  building.  Despite  all 
out  efforts  to  fight  it,  the  conflagration 
marched  steadily  westward  burning  the 
dried  piling  and  timbers  under  the  dock 
building  and  quickly  destroying  the 
entire  structure.  It  was  a  spectacular 
fire,  starting  in  the  late  afternoon.  As  a 
major  event,  of  course,  the  townspeople 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  watch 
the  show. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was 
a  good  chance  that  the  fire  wouldn’t  be 
stopped.  Those  of  us  belonging  to  Com¬ 
pany  L  were  called  upon  to  help  evacu¬ 
ate  the  company’s  equipment  including 
rifles,  ammunition,  and  field  equipment. 
The  nearest  place,  available  and  empty 


to  move  to,  was  the  old  police  station 
and  jail  in  the  basement  of  the  recently 
vacated  city  hall.  I  ran  over  to  Lovell 
Auto  Company  and  procured  two  pick¬ 
ups  that  aided  in  the  hauling.  The  arms 
and  other  equipment  were  put  into  the 
old  jail  cells  and  things  mostly  piled  in 
a  rather  disorganized  heap  that  took 
several  days  to  straighten  out.  However, 
everything  was  saved  and  those  of  us 
who  put  in  the  long  hours  doing  it  were 
surprised  to  receive  pay  from  the  state; 
not  the  daily  one  dollar  national  guard 
pay  that  we  expected,  but  an  hourly  pay 
that  was  most  welcome  as  we  were 
soon  to  be  on  Uncle  Sam’s  rather  mea¬ 
ger  payroll. 

The  war  in  Europe  was  no  longer  the 
“Phony  War”  that  it  had  started  out  to 
be.  France  had  fallen,  the  battle  of  Brit¬ 
ain  was  on,  and  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Marshall  were  trying  to  push  a  very 
isolationist  congress  into  increasing  the 
indolent,  budget-starved  army  into 
being  an  effective  force.  This  would 
include  calling  up  the  eighteen  National 
Guard  Divisions.  Astoria’s  Company  L 
was  one  small  cog  in  this  plan.  While 
the  unit  was  alerted  that  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  called  up,  Congress  didn’t  actu¬ 
ally  pass  the  bill  authorizing  the  eigh¬ 
teen  National  Guard  Divisions  to  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  one  year  until 
August  27,  1940.  The  draft  bill  passed 
two  weeks  later,  on  September  16, 
1940,  the  day  the  first  four  National 
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Guard  divisions  became  part  of  the 
active  army. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  its  effectiveness  rat¬ 
ings  that  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  41st 
Division  was  one  of  these  first  four 
divisions  to  be  called.  But  in  Astoria’s 
temporary  armory  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  city  hall,  much  was  confusion. 
The  authorized  strength  for  call  up  was 
much  higher  than  the  current  strength  so 
an  all  out  recruiting  campaign  was  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  pitch  was  “Put  your  year 
in  with  hometown  boys  at  Fort  Lewis. 
Don’t  wait  for  the  draft  and  be  shipped 
to  New  Jersey  or  Alabama.”  Personnel 
of  the  company  acted  as  their  own  re¬ 
cruiters  and  the  ranks  filled  with  young 
men  from  all  over  Clatsop  County  and 
Pacific  County  in  Washington,  eventu¬ 
ally  reaching  their  quota  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred  men. 

On  Monday  morning  at  eight  o’clock, 
September  16,  1940,  the  troops  were 
assembled  in  the  main  foyer  of  the  first 
floor  of  what  is  now  the  Heritage  Mu¬ 
seum.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  Fertig, 
former  company  commander  of  L  Com¬ 
pany,  had  us  raise  our  right  hands  and 
repeat  after  him  as  we  took  the  oath  to 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  After  he  finished,  he  said, 
“You’re  in  the  army  now!  Good  luck, 
boys!”  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  men  who  had  been  recruited 
during  the  final  weekend.  At  swearing 
in,  I  was  standing  next  to  Gilbert  Spicer 
and  Bob  Palmberg,  first  cousins  who 
had  been  recruited  at  the  last  call,  and 
who  both  would  give  their  lives  for 
their  country  in  the  far  off  island  of 
Biak. 

For  the  next  week,  until  we  departed  by 
train  on  September  23,  1940  for  Camp 
Murray  [Fort  Lewis],  Washington,  the 


old  city  hall  became  our  headquarters. 
We  had  the  use  of  the  whole  first  floor 
with  offices  for  the  commander,  clerks, 
supply  and  so  forth  set  up  in  the  various 
rooms.  Dr.  Hagmeyer  gave  us  our  phys¬ 
ical  exams  in  the  southeast  comer  room. 
Each  morning,  we  would  fall  in  on 
Duane  Street  facing  the  old  jail.  We 
would  then  march  in  formation  down  to 
the  Merwyn  Hotel  which  had  contracted 
to  feed  us.  Same  thing  again  at  noon. 
We  were  free  evenings,  but  for  those 
who  needed  a  place  to  stay,  one  room 
was  made  into  a  bunk  room.  The  new 
recruits  were  given  close  order  drill  on 
Duane  Street. 

So,  on  September  23,  1940,  we  de¬ 
parted  for  our  active  duty  which,  of 
course,  lasted  much  more  than  one  year. 
We  marched  in  formation  down  to  the 
train  depot  where  the  Elks  band  played 
for  us,  and  parents,  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  waved  good  bye  as  the  train 
pulled  out  to  take  us  to  Fort  Lewis.  It 
was  a  long  slow  ride  up  to  Portland,  and 
then  we  were  switched  to  tracks  taking 
us  to  Fort  Lewis.  While  waiting  in  the 
railroad  yards  in  Portland,  Wendell 
Willkie,  who  was  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  president  that  fall,  came  by  and 
chatted  with  Colonel  Fertig  and  then 
reached  up  and  shook  hands  with  a 
number  of  us  who  leaned  out  of  the 
train  windows. 

For  me,  the  one  year  term  stretched  out 
to  five  years,  five  months,  and  fourteen 
days.  Most  of  the  troops  ended  up  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.  Six  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  Don  Foote  was 
the  first,  killed  in  the  battle  for  Biak, 
followed  by  Everett  Salvon,  Clyde 
Kepford,  Bob  Palmberg  and  Gilbert 
Spicer.  Fred  Yeager  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  unit  going  to  the  Philippines 
and  died  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp. 
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Thus  ended  the  short  history  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  post  of  what  is  now  the  Heritage 
Museum.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  was 
in  the  building  for  my  brother  and 
sister-in-law’s  50th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  party,  I  paused  for  a  few  silent 
moments  in  that  first  floor  foyer  and 
found  myself  silently  raising  my  right 
hand  and  thinking  through  the  oath  that 
I  took  there  so  many  years  ago. 


Comment:  The  author  left  L  Company 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  to  go  to  the 
mountain  infantry  and  then  to  flying 
school  and  was  a  B-25  pilot  in  the  Pa- 


Courtesy  of  Warren  Lovell 


PFC  Warren  Lovell,  Co.  L,  186th  Inf. 
41st  Div.  at  Camp  Murry,  WA,  1940 


ciftc  theatre  and  is  now  a  semi-retired 
physician  living  in  Ventura,  California. 
He  did  a  second  military  career  as  a 
medical  officer  in  the  Air  Force  and 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  a 
Colonel.  He  plans  to  write  a  detailed 
history  on  L  Company’s  first  fifteen 
months  of  active  duty  when  he  has  a 
chance  to  do  some  research  on  names 
and  numbers.  He  encourages  some  L 
Company  member  who  served  in  com¬ 
bat  with  the  unit  to  start  working  on  the 
further  history  before  we  are  all  gone.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
Clatsop  and  Columbia  counties. 


Courtesy  of  Warren  Lovell 


Col.  F.  Warren  Lovell, 
McChord  AFB,  WA  1969 
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Stories  from  the  front  lines 


Clatsop  County  Boys  in  World  War  II 


Compiled  by  Liisa  Penner 


\  A /hen  Medora  Svens  on  retired from 
f  Y  the  Job  Corps,  she  asked  Bruce 
Berney  of  the  Astoria  Public 
Library  if  he  had  a  project  for  her  to 
work  on.  He  suggested  that  she  orga¬ 
nize  a  box  of  newspaper  clippings  that 
had  been  given  to  the  library.  Miss 
Svenson  took  on  the  project,  indexing 
the  clippings  and  pasting  them  into  nine 
loose-leaf  notebooks.  The  clippings, 
dating  from  1941  to  1946,  contain  news 
about  hundreds  of  servicemen  and 
women  from  Clatsop  County’,  much  of  it 
reprinted  from  letters  they  had  written 
to  their  families.  This  is  the  source  for 
the  stories  that  follow. 

Note:  Some  articles  have  been  rewritten 
or  abridged.  Quoted  material  retains 
the  original  language  and  slang  expres¬ 
sions,  possibly  offensive  to  some  read¬ 
ers.  Official  rank  is  given  as  it  was  in 
the  articles.  Sources  were  the  Astorian- 
Budget  and  the  Seaside  Signal,  but  had 

not  been  marked  on  them. 

*  *  * 

Joining  up 

Recruiting  was  a  little  slow  at  the  time 
a  photograph  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  November  26,  1941 

Astorian-Budget  which  showed  D.S. 
Schreiver,  the  local  recruiting  officer, 
pinning  badges  on  the  lapels  of  two 
brothers,  Wilford  and  Leonard  Johnson, 
who  had  just  applied  to  join  the  U.S. 
Navy.  A  few  days  later,  after  the  Japa¬ 
nese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7th,  and  Germany  declared  war  on 


the  U.S.  December  9th,  recruiting  of¬ 
fices  were  swamped  with  enlistees. 
From  the  day  they  entered  the  service, 
the  lives  of  the  Johnson  boys  and  all  the 
other  servicemen  from  Clatsop  County 
were  dedicated  to  the  struggle  against 
the  fascist  powers.  They  risked  injury 
and  death,  and  endured  much  hardship 
until  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany  on  May  7,  1945  and  Japan  on 
August  14,  1945. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Trenches— Europe 

Action  off  Omaha  Beach,  Normandy, 
France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944,  was 
described  in  a  diary  kept  by  Svensen 
resident,  Roy  Carlson.  He  sent  a  copy 
to  his  family  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Astorian-Budget  on  January  20,  1945. 
Carlson  was  a  motor  machinist  mate 
second  class  who  helped  operate  a  land¬ 
ing  craft  tank  (LCT)  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  ferry  men  and  equipment  into 
battle  on  the  beach.  Their  mission  did 
not  go  as  expected.  Fire  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  the  beach  was  too  hot  to  land 
men  safely;  the  sea  was  rougher  than 
expected,  and  all  the  mines  had  not 
been  cleared  from  the  pathways  the 
LCTs  were  to  take  to  the  beach. 

0340-1  came  up  for  my  four-hour 
watch  at  the  gun.  It  was  still  quite  dark 
and  one  could  see  flares,  red,  green, 
white  and  dull  red  flashes  of  gunfire 
and  bombs  were  distinctly  visible. 

0430-  It  is  light  now,  sort  of  a  greyish 
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Courtesy  of  Roy  Carlson 


Roy  Carlson,  U.S.  Navy 

light;  the  coastline  can  been  seen  now 
with  a  cloud  of  smoke  over  it.  There  are 
only  four  LCTs  now.  Where  are  the 
rest?  We  surely  aren’t  going  in  with 
only  four  LCTs.  We  passed  a  couple  of 
cruisers.  They  were  firing  at  the  beach 
with  eight-inch  guns. 

0515— We  are  closer  now.  LCVPs 
[landing  craft  vehicle  personnel]  and 
LCMs  [landing  craft  mechanized]  are 
zigzagging  all  over  the  place.  We 
started  twisting  and  turning  this  way 
and  that. 

0600— Carter,  the  gunner,  relieves  me 
clothed  in  impregnated  clothing  for  gas. 
I  go  down  and  dress  in  the  clothing 
myself.  I  go  into  the  quarters  and  get 
two  packs  of  Luckies  and  two  “K” 
ration  candy  bars.  Put  on  a  helmet  and 
go  outside,  lighting  a  cigarette.  I  have  a 


light  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
The  soldiers  are  standing  up  and  gazing 
at  the  mainland. 

0630-Five  short  blasts  sound  on  the 
ship’s  whistle.  It  is  the  signal  for  beach¬ 
ing.  I  climbed  into  the  gun  tub  and  find 
Carter  and  Sparky  already  there.  They 
were  on  the  gun  and  had  it  all  ready.  I 
am  stationed  by  the  anchor  winch.  Carl¬ 
son  says,  “Morning,  so  this  is  France, 
huh?  Take  me  back  to  Oregon.” 

0700-“Sparky  put  on  a  lifejacket!”  the 
skipper  yelled  from  the  conning  tower. 
“I  can’t  load  the  gun  with  it  on.”  “Put 
one  on,  you  might  be  blown  into  the 
water.”  I  was  hard  to  load,  and  then  we 
helped  Carter  into  the  gun.  Now  we  can 
see  shells  bursting  on  the  beach. 

0720— We  are  on  the  beach.  Obstacles 
are  protruding  out  of  the  water  around 
us.  The  one  off  our  portside  has  a  teller 
mine  on  it.  It  is  black  and  round  with  a 
pin  in  the  center.  In  front  of  us  is  a  hill 
with  a  path  going  around  it  towards  the 
crest,  and  the  soldiers  are  lying  at  the 
foot  of  it  in  a  huge  row.  To  the  left  is  a 
partially  destroyed  farmhouse  where 
shells  landed  regularly.  Off  our  port- 
side,  an  LCVP  with  the  ramp  blown  off 
lies  partly  sunk.  The  survivors  start 
swimming  towards  us.  “Help!  Help 
me!”  cries  one  out  of  sight.  I  looked  at 
the  men  on  our  craft.  The  ramp  goes 
down.  The  lieutenant  in  charge  yells, 
“Let’s  go!”  and  runs  off.  The  men  fol¬ 
low,  one  is  crying.  He  looks  at  me  and 
says,  “God,  oh,  God”  over  and  over.  He 
went  off  with  the  first  bunch.  Back 
home  he  has  a  wife  and  three  kids. 
“Damn  good  woman”  he  told  me  yes¬ 
terday. 

0800  —  Two  bulldozers  rumble  down 
the  ramp.  The  second  one  has  a  jeep 
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tied  behind  it.  The  first  one  makes  it  to 
the  waterline  and  stops.  The  soldiers 
bunch  up  behind  it  for  protection.  The 
other  one  stalls  in  the  water.  Three  jeeps 
are  swamped.  An  LCM  with  medical 
corpsmen  aboard  beaches  alongside  of 
us.  The  corpsmen  scramble  off  and  the 
water  is  sprayed  with  machine-gun 
bullets.  Some  sat  down,  others  slumped 
forward,  the  rest  ran  to  the  beach  and 
lay  down.  Jarvis  in  the  starboard  gun 
tub  gets  a  bullet  through  his  lifejacket. 
He  jumps  and  curses.  We  all  laugh. 
Wajda  climbs  in  and  says,  “Hell,  I’m 
not  gonna  stay  down  there.”  Wajda’s 
helmet  stops  some  shrapnel  and  saves 
my  face  from  getting  hit. 

0900— The  starboard  gun  is  abandoned. 
“Where’d  they  go?”  Carlson  said.  Jarvis 
got  it,  but  I  don’t  know  how  bad.  Carter 
wants  to  secure  the  gun  because  we 
couldn’t  shoot.  Carter  secured  the  gun 
upright,  and  he  said  he  was  glad  to  sit 
down.  We  are  scared  white  around  the 
lips.  Our  eyes  are  large  and  look  dazed. 
Sparky  says  he  wished  the  skipper 
would  back  out  of  here.  The  shrapnel 
buzzes  and  clinks  against  our  helmets. 
“Are  you  bringing  the  anchor  yet?” 
calls  Sparky.  “No,”  Carlson  answers.  A 
tracer  flies  between  us,  and  a  shell 
hisses  and  bursts  alongside. 

0910-”Bring  in  the  anchor,”  the  skip¬ 
per  calls.  Then  we  see  another  mine 
behind  us  afloat,  which  kept  us  there 
longer.  “Thank  God.  We  are  a  half  mile 
out.”  We  look  at  each  other  and  back  at 
the  beach,  laugh  and  go  below.  We  still 
have  three  jeeps  aboard.  We  were  in 
twice  that  day.  The  second  time  we  saw 
an  LC  [landing  craft]  get  blown  up. 
That  evening  we  had  a  visit  by  planes, 
only  to  stand  at  the  guns.  We  opened 
fire  several  times.  Three  were  hit  and 
one  dropped  near  us.  Their  eggs  fell 


close  to  us,  too.  This  became  regular 
work  and  we  were  getting  used  to  the 
work  and  dealing  with  the  enemy. 

[End  of  the  diary  entries] 

*  *  * 

Sgt.  Ed  Reed,  formerly  the  manager  of 
the  Comet  store  in  Seaside,  wrote  of  his 
introduction  to  war  as  a  member  of 
General  Bradley’s  army  that  landed  on 
the  French  coast:  “We  did  not  arrive  on 
D-day,  but  shortly  after,  which  was 
plenty  close  enough.  We  work  with  the 
combat  divisions  and  have  mobile  units 
which  repair  on  the  spot  everything  that 
quartermasters  issue,  including  shoes, 
clothing,  metal  work,  equipment  and 
machinery  of  laundries,  sterilization  and 
bath  outfits,  bakeries  and  coffee  roast¬ 
ers,  fumigation  plants,  refrigeration 
vans,  typewriters,  heaters,  lanterns, 
stoves  and  field  ranges.” 

“I  have  discovered  that  war  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  and  has  no  glamour 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  war  is  a  lot 
of  soldiers  doing  a  lot  of  jobs  under 
most  trying  conditions  and  personal 
hardship;  of  dust  and  mud,  dullness, 
danger,  disease  and  tragedy. 

“I  wish  you  could  see  St.  Lo  [France], 
or  the  ruins  of  it.  St.  Lo  was  a  town 
slightly  larger  than  Astoria,  snuggled  in 
between  ridges  of  hills  that  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  The  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  and  clay,  usually  two 
stories  in  height.  The  walls  were  from 
eight  to  16  inches  thick  and  built  close 
together  in  the  typical  European  style. 
After  the  fighting  had  passed  over  the 
town,  not  one  building  was  unscathed. 
A  few  had  been  gutted  out  by  shells  and 
bombs,  with  one  or  two  walls  standing. 
The  balance  was  just  rubble. 

“Closer  to  the  front,  the  smell  of  war  is 
in  the  air  from  the  stench  of  the  dead 
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animals  and  humans  alike;  the  black¬ 
ened  and  bloated  faces  of  Americans 
and  Germans  and  the  equipment  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  area  makes  the  war  seem 
like  a  fantastic  nightmare.  It  is  with  a 
strange,  mixed  feeling  of  emotion  that 
one  sees  Yank  and  German  helmets 
lying  side  by  side,  finally  reconciled; 
the  burned  out  tanks  with  only  the 
stench  to  account  for  their  crews.  A 
little  farther  back  from  the  front  the 
French  are  trekking  back  to  their  homes 
with  their  belongings  in  baby  carriages, 
wheel  barrows  or  on  bicycles.  They  all 
wave  happily  despite  their  personal 
losses,  pleased  that  the  war  has  passed 
over  them  and  left  them  a  free  people 
again.” 

*  *  * 

Cpl.  Arne  Rautio  of  Astoria  wrote  to 
his  wife  in  1943  about  the  battles  in  the 
Sicilian  campaign:  “We  were  fighting 
continuously  for  14  days  and  I  really 
had  some  close  calls.  .  .  there  were  so 
many  times  that  it  could  have  been  me 
instead  of  someone  else  that  it  wasn’t 
even  funny.  Boy,  at  times  I  prayed  like 
I  have  never  prayed  before. 

“We  were  just  about  landing  on  the 
beach  when  they  opened  up  on  us  with 
artillery.  I  was  really  scared,  because 
they  were  landing  all  around  the  boat; 
boy,  what  a  relief  it  was  when  we  hit 
the  beach.  . .  Later  on  that  morning  .  .  . 
we  had  to  take  another  hill  which  was 
quite  well  fortified.  As  we  started  to 
advance  up  the  hill,  a  sniper  started  to 
pepper  away  at  me.  The  only  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  keep  moving.  A  person 
should  never  stop  unless  he  absolutely 
has  to. . .  One  of  his  shots  landed  about 
two  feet  from  my  foot  and  the  rest 
whizzed  around  my  head.  .  .  1  got 
through  OK.  .  .  The  following  day  we 
were  under  machine  gun  fire  and  a  little 
artillery  fire. . .  It  was  then  that  I  finally 


realized  that  when  a  person’s  time  co¬ 
mes,  he  just  can’t  do  anything  about  it. 
I  had  six  shells  land  about  15  or  20  feet 
away  from  me  and  the  last  one  took  the 
top  off  the  tree  I  was  hugging. 

“I  am  fighting  in  the  best  outfit  in  the 
army,  barring  none,  and  I  really  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  great 
outfit.  We  have  surpassed  all  feats  ac¬ 
complished  by  any  outfit  in  the  history 
of  the  American  forces.  During  the  time 
we  were  in  combat,  I’ll  bet  that  we 
walked  over  200  miles  if  we  walked  an 
inch.  I  think  we  walked  about  50  miles 
in  one  day.  I  wouldn’t  swear  to  it,  but  it 
really  felt  as  if  we  did,  the  way  my  feet 
felt  that  day.  We  were  on  the  go  contin¬ 
uously.  We  passed  through  quite  a  few 
towns  on  the  way.  When  we  entered 
one  town,  the  people  went  crazy  with 
joy.  They  started  to  mill  around  in  the 
streets,  and  for  a  while  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  riot  before  we 
could  quiet  them  down.  .  .  Across  the 
street  was  a  building  the  enemy  had 
been  using  as  headquarters.  The  people 
broke  into  it  and  started  to  throw  every¬ 
thing  out  into  the  street.  There  was  a 
fascist  emblem  on  the  balcony  and  they 
started  to  knock  it  down.  It  was  quite  a 
sight  to  watch. . .  You  will  never  realize 
how  happy  a  person  can  be  to  know  that 
he  is  an  American  and  what  a  grand  life 
we  have  compared  to  the  people  in 
other  countries.  I  never  did  realize  it 
until  after  I  came  over  here  and  saw 

how  the  people  have  to  live.” 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Allen  V.  Cellars  was  sent  directly 
into  action  when  he  arrived  in  Europe. 
In  January  1945,  he  wrote  his  parents 
that  he  was  with  the  Ninth  Infantry  of 
Hodges’  First  Army  in  Belgium  and 
that  he  and  his  men  were  at  the  front  in 
trenches  three  feet  wide,  warmed  only 
by  a  small  stove  against  near  zero  tem- 
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peratures.  On  February  3rd,  he  received 
shrapnel  wounds  in  his  left  arm  for 
which  he  was  hospitalized.  About  the 
time  that  his  parents  received  their  son’s 
purple  heart  award  for  this  injury,  they 
were  notified  that  he  was  wounded 
again,  this  time  in  the  right  shoulder  and 

ankle  and  again  hospitalized. 

*  *  * 

Lieut.  Delmar  Putnam,  of  Seaside,  was 
a  veteran  of  the  “forgotten”  Italian 
campaign  and  had  taken  part  in  some  of 
the  bitterest  fighting  there.  He  wrote: 
“Having  seen  many  home  newspapers  1 
know  that  the  Italian  front  hasn’t  been 
given  much  space  for  the  past  few 
months.  Actually  something  is  going  on 
continually— not  large  scale  battles  but 
countless  little  scraps  between  patrols, 
platoons  and  companies.  Many  front 
line  platoons  battle  the  Krauts  hand-to- 
hand  night  after  night  for  weeks  at  a 
time.”  Putnam’s  regiment,  the  362nd, 
part  of  the  91st  “Powder  River”  Divi¬ 
sion  with  the  Fifth  Army,  had  broken 
across  the  Sieve  River  and  gotten  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Calvi,  where  the  Germans 
had  placed  artillery  in  tunnels  running 
50  feet  underground  in  the  rock.  The 
outfit  had  captured  400  Germans  and 
killed  and  wounded  many  others  in  1 1 

days  during  this  drive. 

*  *  * 

Seasider  Meredith  Groves  wrote  about 
the  Atlantic  crossing  he  made  to  get  to 
Europe  where  he  was  a  combat  infan¬ 
tryman  with  the  86th  (Blackhawk)  divi¬ 
sion.  “I  can  no  longer  say  that  I  have 
not  been  seasick,  for  during  a  particu¬ 
larly  rough  spell,  I  lost  my  equilibrium 
and  was  in  very  low  spirits  indeed,  for 
about  eight  hours.  During  that  time,  I 
turned  up  my  nose  at  a  turkey  dinner 
and  would  not  have  minded  much  if  the 
ship  had  been  torpedoed.  I  soon  recov¬ 
ered  my  appetite,  however,  and  I  am 
feeling  alright  again.”  About  his  later 


experiences,  he  wrote,  “We  were  not  in 
action  very  long,  but  it  was  long  enough 
to  lose  1 1  men  killed  out  of  a  company 
of  186  men  together  with  more  than 
that  many  wounded.  We  were  in  action 
for  nearly  50  days,  starting  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  We  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  which  was 
not  too  bad.  When  we  came  to  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube,  the  going  was  tougher. 
We  crossed  in  boats.”  They  then  fought 
through  the  Ruhr  valley  and  into  south¬ 
ern  Germany  against  fairly  strong  oppo¬ 
sition.  “Once  the  war  ended  we  had 
time  to  look  about  and  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  we  were  in  a  marvel¬ 
ously  beautiful  country  [the  German 
Alps].” 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Kermit  Gimre  served  with  the 
“bloody  bucket”  28th  division  which 
saw  action  at  St.  Lo  in  France  and  bat¬ 
tled  through  Normandy,  paraded 
through  Paris,  went  through  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  and  smashed  into  the 
Siegfried  line  on  September  1 1 ,  the  first 
troops  to  enter  Germany  in  strength, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Astorian- 
Budget  on  August  14,  1945.  Lt.  Gimre 
saw  action  in  five  major  European  cam¬ 
paigns:  Normandy,  northern  France, 
central  Europe,  Rhineland  and 
Ardennes. 

*  *  * 

Seasider  Arthur  Ulmer  took  part  in 
what  was  billed  in  January  1945  as  one 
of  the  most  unusual  incidents  of  the  war 
in  Germany.  “While  serving  with  the 
infantry,  Lt.  Ulmer  found  himself  cut 
off  and  entirely  surrounded  with  a  small 
group  of  Doughboys  who  had  lost  their 
captain.  Some  of  them  had  been  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  Germans  during  a  false 
truce  asked  by  the  Germans  to  remove 
the  wounded.  Ulmer  ordered  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  into  a  strongly  built  stone  house, 
which  he  felt  would  give  them  the  best 
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protection,  and  then,  by  radio,  ordered 
the  barrage.  For  seven  hours  he  kept  on 
calling  for  more  and  more  fire  on  the 
village.  Finally  the  Germans,  who  were 
in  a  more  exposed  position,  had  been  so 
badly  cut  up  that  the  small  group  of 
Americans  were  able  to  clear  the  vil¬ 
lage.” 

*  *  * 

Bob  McCullough  encountered  a  lot  of 
mud  in  Belgium.  His  letter  was  printed 
in  a  Dec.  28,  1944  newspaper.  “This 
[mud]  seems  to  have  all  of  the  qualities 
of  ordinary  mud  except  that  it  is  very 
much  dirtier.  You  get  it  on  you  and  then 
after  it  dries  and  falls  off,  it  leaves  a 
black  stain.  As  for  the  blanket  situation, 
I  am  always  congratulating  myself.  I 
have  managed  to  sneak  into  the  ETO 
[European  theatre  of  operations]  a  com¬ 
mercial  type  sleeping  bag  lined  with 
wool,  a  comforter  which  was  left  be¬ 
hind  when  one  of  our  boys  fell  in  a  hole 
and  broke  his  arm,  three  GI  [govern¬ 
ment  issue]  blankets  and  a  GI  sleeping 
bag.  .  .  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
sleep  out  in  the  rain  and  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  I  always  try  to  get  on  high  ground. 
I  remember  the  time  the  water  rose  to 
about  six  inches  and  ran  into  my  bag, 
keeping  the  water  at  body  temperature. 
One  time  during  the  night  I  had  to  get 
up  and  work  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  on 
returning,  found  the  water  had  volun¬ 
tarily  lowered  its  temperature  to  suit 
itself.  That’s  one  of  the  times  I  stayed 
up  all  night.  . . 

“We  had  a  delicious  Thanksgiving 
dinner  on  the  23rd.  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  was  Roosevelt’s  holiday  or 
the  Pilgrims,  but  it  was  swell.  The  mess 
officer  and  I,  who  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  things  to  do,  spent  the  entire 
night  going  around  to  the  ration  break¬ 
down  point,  the  water  point  and  various 
cafes.  The  cafes  contributed  the  wine, 


Calvados  and  champagne.  We  did  the 
rest.  After  taking  care  of  our  driver  and 
the  detail  assigned  us  for  the  job,  we 
proceeded  to  get  the  QM  [quarter  mas¬ 
ter]  officer  in  charge  of  the  turkeys  a 
little  bit  drunk.  We  got  a  regular  issue 
of  beautiful  young  toms  and  in  addition, 
about  enough  additional  young  toms  to 
feed  another  company.  Also  cranberry 
sauce  and  other  fixings.  At  the  company 
kitchen  that  morning,  we  presented  the 
cooks  with  the  loot  and  calmly  went  to 
bed.  Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not 
ordinarily  connected  with  the  kitchen, 
but  on  special  festive  occasions,  I  can 
be  had  for  the  price  of  a  few  shots  of 
Reims’  famous  Peiper  Heidsick  cham¬ 
pagne.  Did  you  ever  try  drinking  it  out 
of  a  bottle,  like  beer?  You  may  get  the 
idea  that  war  is  all  fun  from  the  above 
accounts  of  my  adventures.  Well,  it  is 
not.  Not  by  any  long  shot.  But  I  manage 
to  get  a  kick  out  of  it  no  matter  what 
goes  on.” 

*  *  * 

Don  Moss,  former  resident  of  Seaside, 
wrote  from  France  in  November  1944, 
“We  moved  the  other  day  —  finally  left 
the  woods,  thank  God,  and  we  really 
have  a  setup  here.  We’re  working  in  a 
school  house  and  living  in  an  old  fac¬ 
tory  about  five  blocks  away.  Of  course, 
this  isn’t  the  Astor  hotel,  but  it’s  a  roof 
over  our  heads  and  we  have  lots  of 
straw  to  sleep  on.  This  is  a  fair  sized 
town,  and  one  of  the  main  features  of  it 
is  the  number  of  cafes  and  their  untold 
quantities  of  the  closest  thing  to  Ameri¬ 
can  beer  that  we’ve  seen  yet,  cold  and 
even  a  head  on  it,  so,  you  know  where 
1  spend  the  most  of  my  time.  I  should 
be  quite  content  with  this  setup.  I  am 
clean,  have  clean  clothes  and  just  got 
back  from  having  the  works  at  a  barber 
shop.  I’ll  be  darned  if  I’ll  shave  myself 
while  I’m  here,  as  long  as  we  can  get  a 
barber  shop  shave  for  five  francs,  about 
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ten  cents  in  good  old  American  cash.” 

•k  k  k 

In  the  Trenches— The  South  Pacific 
Chuck  Elroy  of  Seaside  wrote  his  par¬ 
ents  about  the  invasion  of  Peleliu:  “Sep¬ 
tember  15,  [1944],  early  in  the  morning, 

I  stood  beside  the  rail  of  the  ship  and 
looked  across  the  horizon  to  a  group  of 
small  islands  which  seemed  very  quiet 
and  peaceful.  This  being  the  day  we 
were  to  make  the  invasion,  it  made  me 
shiver  all  over  for  I  knew  that,  sooner  or 
later,  I  would  be  over  there  fighting. 
While  waiting  for  the  hour  in  which  we 
would  strike,  1  could  see  our  mighty 
naval  ships  sending  heavy  barrages  into 
the  island  to  help  soften  it  up.  Besides 
naval  fire,  there  was  tremendous  bom¬ 
bardment  and  strafing  from  the  air. 

“Soon  the  hour  to  strike  came  and  all 
the  landing  boats  filled  with  troops 
headed  for  the  beach  of  Peleliu.  I  don’t 
remember  which  wave  I  went  ashore 
on,  but  we  went  in.  Just  before  we  hit 
the  beach  the  Japs  set  down  a  heavy 
stream  of  mortar  fire  which  covered 
almost  every  inch  of  the  beach.  Heavy 
fighting  took  place  on  the  airfield  but 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Marines  pushed 
the  Nips  back.  All  of  their  big  guns 
were  knocked  out  by  the  air  attack,  so 
we  weren’t  bothered  much  by  artillery 
fire.  There  were  a  few  tanks  to  put  up 

with  but  they  didn’t  last  long.” 

*  *  * 

Floyd  Swensen,  a  member  of  a  Marine 
police  unit  which  landed  on  Guam 
wrote  about  his  experiences.  “I  am 
going  to  tell  you  all  I  can  on  my  limited 
supply  of  stationery.  The  first  day  we 
landed,  we  spread  out  on  the  beach  and 
waited  for  orders.  The  assault  waves 
were  already  up  the  hill  from  us.  We 
moved  into  our  areas  and  then  changed 
areas  34  times  before  we  finally  stayed 
put.  We  were  under  light  mortar  fire  all 


the  time  and  at  night  the  Japs  would 
infiltrate  our  lines,  so  we  had  fun  that 
way  too.  None  of  them  got  to  us  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  in  our  area. 

“My  first  night  in  a  foxhole  was  really 
something.  1  had  all  of  my  gear  stacked 
in  one  end  and  1  was  in  the  other  trying 
to  keep  it  all  covered  with  my  ‘poncho.’ 
About  midnight  I  went  on  watch,  two  of 
us  trading  off  at  different  times.  The 
flares  were  being  fired  and  it  was  as 
light  as  day  one  minute  and  dark  as 
pitch  the  next.  I  was  scared  and  I’m  not 
afraid  to  say  so.  I  had  my  carbine  al¬ 
ready  to  fire,  my  knife  unstrapped,  a 
hand  grenade  in  one  hand  and  all  set  to 
let  her  fly.  When  morning  finally  came, 
we  made  our  final  move.  In  the  new 
area,  we  built  shelters  and  dug  foxholes, 
just  in  case.  About  the  fifth  day  we 

started  getting  hot  chow. .  .” 

*  *  * 

Pfc.  Stanley  E.  Tapp  from  Seaside 
remembered  how  it  felt  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Japanese  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  and  his  company  were 
guarding  a  road  in  a  long  river  valley 
that  had  been  used  by  the  Japanese  as  a 
supply  route.  “I  was  back  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  gun  position  in  a  foxhole  when 
the  Japs  came  at  us,”  he  said.  “I  heard 
them  yell  ‘Banzai’  and  ‘Shoot  ‘em, 
Shoot  ‘em.’  I  didn’t  have  time  to  get 
scared  while  it  was  going  on,  but  after¬ 
wards,  I  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.” 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Martin  A.  Vandenberg,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  U.S.  naval  radio  station 
in  Astoria,  wrote  his  wife  from  Tarawa 
Atoll  in  the  Gilbert  Islands:  “It  was  not 
expected  that  my  outfit  of  radiomen 
would  do  any  fighting  and  accordingly, 
we  were  scheduled  to  come  in  four  days 
after  the  island  had  been  captured  and 
do  our  work.  But  the  terrific  battling 
lasted  longer  than  expected  and  we  got 
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here  before  the  island  was  completely 
clear  of  Japs.  For  the  first  few  days  we 
were  here  there  was  some  sniping,  some 
resistance  left,  but  the  marines  quickly 
cleaned  it  up.  Now  everything  in  the 
nature  of  danger  from  the  Japs  seems  to 
be  wiped  out.  However,  I  did  learn  the 
meaning  of  fox  holes  and  have 
experienced  the  “ping”  of  ricocheting 
bullets  (while  safely  in  my  foxhole).  Of 
course,  all  the  inconveniences  of  camp 
life  such  as  bad  tasting  distilled  water, 
catch-as-catch  can  meals,  “K”  rations 
(which  are  really  good),  the  dust,  the 
dirt,  the  dead  and  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  worst  of  all  the  stench  from  the 
dead  which  was  all  part  of  it. 

“Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  such 
devastation  as  exists  on  this  island.  The 
Japs  put  up  a  terrific  fight  and  went 
down  fighting  to  the  end.  They  had 
many  pillboxes  and  fortified  bomb- 
proofs  which  were  tough  to  knock  out. 
I  really  have  to  give  plenty  of  credit  to 
the  marines. 

.  .  .  Great  dust  clouds  rise  continuously 
on  the  island.  The  heat  is  terrific.  At 
night  it  rains  and  blows  and  one  gets 
soaked.  Then  it  gets  cold  and  one  looks 
eagerly  for  dawn.  .  .  There  remained  on 
the  island,  cats  —  one  with  its  ear  shot 
off,  a  few  puppies,  a  couple  big  pigs 
and  two  little  ones,  one  hen  and  one 
rooster.  I  just  had  to  mention  these 
things!  ...  A  little  black  and  white 
kitten.  .  .  is  climbing  on  my  knee  [and] 
seems  happier  to  be  with  us  than  the 
Japs.” 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  Bailey,  a  resident  of  Seaside, 
was  stationed  in  the  Philippines  as  an 
army  mail  clerk  in  1945  when  he  wrote 
this  letter.  “After  a  long,  hot,  tiresome 
trip,  we  finally  arrived  at  our 
destination,  the  Philippines.  It  was 


rough  the  first  few  days  and  I  wished  I 
had  never  been  bom  —  I  was  so  sick. 
We  reached  the  tropics  in  about  a  week, 
and  it  was  there  that  I  began  to  long  for 
my  home  in  cool  Seaside.  I  lost  21 
pounds  before  I  set  foot  on  land. . .  We 
are  stationed  in  a  large  city  that  was 
once  as  beautiful  as  it  is  now  ugly.  You 
would  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it.  You 
can  walk  for  hours  and  see  nothing  but 
rubble,  charred  and  black  that  often 
carries  the  stench  of  bodies  buried 
beneath,  and  heaps  of  stone  and  twisted 
metal.  Typical  is  the  hall  of  justice  with 
tall  pillars  and  carved  figures.  The  front 
is  smashed  as  if  a  giant  hammer  had 
crushed  and  pounded  it  to  bits. 
Strangely  enough,  the  people  have 
taken  it  all  in  their  stride.  They  have 
begun  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  it 
is  ‘business  as  usual.’” 

Bailey’s  attention  then  turned  to  other 
aspects  of  island  life.  “There  are 
thousands  of  homeless  families  and  no 
end  of  orphans.  They  live  everywhere 
and  sleep  where  night  finds  them.  There 
is  always  some  of  my  chow  left  over  for 
my  pet  orphan,  a  little  fellow  about  nine 
or  10.  We  call  him  ‘Pete’  and  he  will  be 
a  friend  for  life.”  .  .  .  Sleep  is 
impossible  without  a  mosquito  net. 
They  sound  like  a  P-38  and  have  a  sting 
in  proportion.  You  can  be  sure  of 
having  a  bed  full  of  ants  each  morning. 
You  don’t  mind  the  black  ants,  but  the 
red  ones  have  a  bite  that  draws  blood. 
Roaches  are  as  big  as  mice,  and  they 
can  drag  a  whole  slice  of  bread.  Lizards 
are  everywhere.  We  find  every  kind  of 
rodent,  insect  and  reptile  in  the  stacks 
of  mail.  They  are  drawn  to  the  food  in 
the  parcels.  Now  and  then  we  come 
across  a  tarantula.  No  one  has  yet  been 
bitten.” 

*  *  * 

Two  Astoria  men,  Wally  Y.  Chung, 
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Courtesy  of  Robert  Harris 

Members  of  the  “ Jolly  Rogers”somewhere  in  China  or  India.  George  J.  Hauru  is 
in  the  center,  front  row.  The  name  Paul  E.  Steele  is  on  the  back  of  the  photo;  he 
may  be  one  of  the  other  men. 


radioman,  first  class,  and  George  J. 
Hauru,  chief  carpenter’s  mate,  were 
active  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
dangerous  episodes  of  the  war  against 
Japan,  according  to  an  article  from 
October  1945.  They  were  members  of  a 
naval  group  known  as  the  “Rogers,”  the 
Sino- American  Co-operative  Organiza¬ 
tion  or  SACO.  At  first  the  organization 
gathered  weather  and  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation,  then  evolved  into  a  dangerous 
fighting  outfit,  blowing  up  trains,  and 
raiding  Japanese  outposts.  The  SACO 
Americans  became  adept  at  Chinese 
disguises  and  slipped  through  the  en¬ 
emy  lines  when  they  chose.  Their  activ¬ 
ities  extended  all  the  way  from  Indo¬ 
china  to  the  Gobi  desert. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Haag  of  Clatsop  Plains  earned  his 
bronze  star  fighting  as  a  guerilla  behind 
the  German  lines  in  France  and  the 
Japanese  lines  in  China.  It  was  awarded 
for  31  successful  operations.  This  is  the 
story  as  it  appeared  on  March  21,  1946. 


It  all  started  in  the  summer  of  1944 
when  Haag  was  transferred  to  the  OSS 
[Office  of” Strategic  Services]  from  his 
outfit,  the  82nd  airborne  division  in 
which  he  was  serving  as  a  lieutenant. 
He,  with  30  other  Americans  and  a  lot 
of  equipment,  was  dropped  behind  the 
German  lines  in  France  to  help  organize 
and  direct  a  unit  of  the  French  partisans. 
“This  did  not  last  very  long,”  Haag 
relates.  “We  had  time  for  only  four 
major  operations  before  we  were  over¬ 
run  by  the  United  States  Army,  operat¬ 
ing  from  the  south.  Our  party  attached 
itself  to  a  band  of  about  200  French 
according  to  a  plan  devised  previous  to 
the  operation.  We  operated  southeast  of 
Paris. 

“Our  operations  were  usually  ambushes 
in  which  we  would  trap  German  troop 
or  supply  convoys.  We  had  good  luck. 
..  .It  was  a  different  story  in  China.  We 
were  dropped  in  teams  of  four,  with  my 
party  put  down  on  a  railway  and  high- 
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way  running  from  Canton  to  Hankow, 
about  300  miles  north  of  Canton.  The 
four  of  us  were  attached  to  about  120 
Chinese,  whom  we  attempted  to  train 
for  guerrilla  work  [unsuccessfully].  But 
at  that  we  were  able  to  do  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age,  blowing  up  a  number  of  bridges 
and  staging  a  lot  of  successful  am¬ 
bushes.  And  we  had  a  lot  of  narrow 
escapes. .  .All  in  all  we  had  made  such 
pests  of  ourselves  that  the  Japs  decided 
to  do  something  about  it. 

“Early  one  morning  we  suddenly  found 
the  tables  turned  on  us.  We  were  the 
hunted  rather  than  the  hunters.  Before 
our  sentries  gave  the  alarm  we  were 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  about 
1000  Japs.  On  the  other  side  was  a  high 
—  and  very  steep  —  mountain.  I  would 
have  sworn  that  no  one,  not  even  a 
mountain  goat,  could  have  climbed  that 
mountain.  But  you  should  have  seen  us 
get  over  it.  The  Chinese  took  off  first, 
and  we  were  not  far  behind.  We  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  Jap  fire  and 
we  lost  about  a  third  of  our  men,  but  no 
Americans  were  hit.  We  had  long  since 
thrown  away  our  uniforms  and  were 
wearing  the  dress  of  the  Chinese  peas¬ 
ants.” 

*  *  * 

A  marine  corps  combat  correspondent, 
Sgt.  Ed  Meagher,  wrote  about  the  death 
of  Marine  First  Lieutenant  Julien  E. 
Leonard,  23,  of  Seaside  who  was  killed 
in  action  on  Orote  Peninsula  on  Guam 
leading  his  platoon  into  action.  Meagher 
interviewed  several  of  the  men  in 
Leonard’s  troop  who  said:  “We  hit  the 
beach  and  he  got  us  organized  in  a 
hurry.  You  never  had  to  look  very  hard 
for  Lieutenant  Leonard.  He  was  right 
with  you  all  the  time  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  him.  He  was  six  feet  four  or 
so,  a  very  good  sight  to  see  in  combat. 
He  gave  the  men  confidence  somehow 


just  watching  him  and  knowing  he  was 
on  our  side.”  .  .  .  “You  know  what  the 
‘point’  is,  the  three  or  four  men  who 
precede  the  main  body  of  the  platoon. 
Well,  Lieutenant  Leonard  was  leading 
the  ‘point’  that  day.  You  can  see  why 
the  men  idolized  him.  A  day  or  so  later 
we  were  pinned  down  by  the  Japs  and  a 
man  was  pretty  badly  wounded.  Leon¬ 
ard  asked  for  a  couple  of  volunteers  and 
got  them.  It  was  plenty  hot  right  then, 
bullets  and  mortars  whistling  and 
booming  all  around  us.  The  lieutenant 
took  the  volunteers  and  the  three  of 
them  lugged  the  wounded  man  back  to 
the  aid  station.”  “He  said  the  company 
on  our  right  was  in  trouble  and  that  we 
were  going  to  move  over  and  help  out. 
We  moved  over,  and  what  a  scrap  we 
moved  into.  Lead  was  flying  thicker 
than  coconuts.  The  lieutenant  was  ev¬ 
erywhere  sticking  his  head  up  to  get  a 
line  on  the  Nip  positions,  crawling 
around  deploying  his  men,  and  leading 
us  in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  Jap  posi¬ 
tions.  I  saw  him  go  down.  A  shell  frag¬ 
ment,  I  think  it  was.  He  must  have  been 
killed  instantly  for  he  was  dead  when  I 
reached  him.  But  the  rest  of  us  held 
that  left  flank.  After  the  lieutenant  was 
killed,  we  were  so  mad  we’d  have  stood 

off  the  whole  Jap  army.” 

*  *  * 

Don  Larfield  of  Seaside  wrote  from  the 
Philippines,  “Three  days  ago,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  infantry.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  too  bad.  We  are  dug  in  on  a 
hill,  which  we  must  hold.  There  is  fight¬ 
ing  all  around  us.  The  artillery  is 
pounding  away  and  we  can  hear  the 
shells  whistle  overhead,  and  some  are 
landing  only  a  short  distance  from  my 
command  post.  Transport  planes  today 
are  dropping  supplies  to  some  units,  and 
we  can  see  the  artillery  observation 
planes  all  day  long.  They  do  a  good  job. 
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“The  bad  part  is  the  rain  and  the  mud.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  turn  everything 
into  mud  and  it  stays  that  way.  My 
foxhole  is  a  mud  hole.  We  could  not 
cover  it  completely,  so  the  rain  got  into 
it.  I  look  like  a  bum.  I  have  not  shaved 
in  three  days  and  don’t  plan  to  for  a 
while.  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  grow  a 
beard.  I  have  decided  to  grow  a  goatee 
and  let  a  mustache  develop  into  the 
axehandle  type.  It  will  be  fine  soon  if 
some  colonel  does  not  make  me  shave 
it  off.”  A  few  days  later  he  wrote,  “To¬ 
day  I  gathered  some  rainwater  in  my 
helmet  and  shaved  all  except  the  goatee 
and  Van  Dyke  I  am  growing.  I  look 
very  dignified  with  it.  I  had  to  rebuild 
my  foxhole,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  keep 
the  rain  out  of  this  one.  We  are  having 
a  little  sunshine  this  afternoon,  although 
it  rained  this  morning  and  it  is  still 
muddy.” 

Larfield  did  much  more  than  bail  water 
out  of  his  foxhole  and  trim  his  beard 
while  the  shells  whistled  overhead.  He 
was  a  platoon-leader  and  made  many 
trips  out  into  the  jungle  to  fight  the 
Japanese.  He  wrote,  “I  have  been  on 
more  patrols.  Day  before  yesterday  I  hit 
a  Jap  dug-in  position,  with  one  heavy 
machine  gun  and  two  light  guns  pro¬ 
tected  by  rifle  fire.  The  Japs  started  to 
surround  me  so  I  had  to  withdraw  fast. 
I  went  back  later  with  a  larger  patrol 
and  cleaned  them  out.  We  killed  1 1 
before  they  got  away.”  Conditions  had 
changed  considerably  months  later 
when  he  wrote,  “I  suppose  you  know  by 
this  time  that  I  got  my  commission.  It  is 
OK  being  an  officer,  so  far,  anyway.  I 
have  an  orderly  who  cleans  up  my  tent, 
makes  the  bed  and  does  my  laundry.  It 
is  a  good  deal  after  having  done  all  this 

for  myself  for  the  past  four  years.” 

*  *  * 

A  newspaper  article  printed  on  the  day 


Colonel  Arthur  Fertig  returned  to  his 
home,  April  1,  1946,  described  his 
wartime  service.  “Fertig,  who  managed 
the  feed  department  of  the  Lower  Co¬ 
lumbia  Dairy  Association  before  the 
war,  left  with  the  national  guard  units  in 
1940  for  training  at  Fort  Lewis.  At  that 
time,  he  commanded  the  3rd  battalion 
of  the  186th  Infantry  of  the  41st  Divi¬ 
sion.  Following  training  activities  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Fertig’s  battalion  was  as¬ 
signed  to  coastal  defense  duties  on  the 
Washington  coast  after  December  7, 
1941,  and  left  for  Australia  on  February 
17,  1942.  Fertig  went  into  New  Guinea 
with  the  41st  division  in  March  1943  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  41st  tank 
destroyer  battalion.”  He  was  later  com¬ 
manding  officer  on  Base  7  in  Australia, 
and  after  the  war  had  duty  in  Texas  and 
Alabama. 

Fertig  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  was 
pretty  weary  after  a  campaign  waged 
through  dense  jungle  with  mud  and 
water  knee  deep  to  the  Salamaua  beach. 
He  had  weighed  188  pounds  when  he 
went  overseas  and  had  lost  43  pounds. 
Fertig  wrote,  “We  haven’t  exactly  got 
Tojo  on  the  run,  but  we  have  him  look¬ 
ing  at  his  hole  card.  .  .  We  sometimes 
wonder  about  these  stories  relative  to 
the  weakening  of  the  Nip  air  corps.  If 
this  is  the  second  string  chasing  us  all 
over  the  bosky,  I  hope  they  keep  the 
first  string  on  the  bench  ‘til  we  have 
one.  What  we  have  is  damned  good.  My 
hat  is  off  to  our  air  corps.  They  don’t 
mind  admitting  they  are  winning  this 
war  for  us.  Are  cocky  as  hell  but  they 
have  a  right  to  be.  Wish  you  could 
listen  in  with  me  on  the  radio  during 
one  of  these  dog  fights  and  hear  their 
chatter.  There  is  one  flight  of  fighters 
that  must  be  made  up  of  short  stops  and 
third  basemen.  The  way  they  talk  it  up 
and  the  expressions  they  use,  ‘tis  shock- 
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L  Company,  186th  Infantry,  41st  Division,  Fort  Lewis, 


Left  to  right :  2nd  Lt.  Schlegel  2nd 

1st  Row:  Walt  Lofgren,  Ben  Webber,  Harold  Corland,  Truman  Slotte,  Frank  Thoi 
McCallister,  Alvin  Nicholson,  Alan  McWilliams,  Harold  Johnson.  2nd  Row:  Everett  i 
Karsten  Sjoli,  Art  Koski,  Joe  Bruce,  Jim  Hope,  Bob  Phillips,  Marvin  Irby,  Don  Foot 
2.  John  Reyes  (K.I.A.),  3.  Joe  Escalona  (K.I.A.),  4.  Boyd  Gaskill,  5.  Elmer  Lager,  6.  O 
Merydith,  12.  Bob  Kelim,  13.  Harry  Hobson,  14.  Richard  Marsh,  15.  Roger  Bensen,  1 
(K.I.A.). 


ishington,  about  December  1,  1941 
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»,  Ed  Coleman,  Jack  Chisholm,  Gordon  Slotte,  Warren  Lovell,  John  Larson,  Bob 
n  (killed  in  action-K.I.A.)  Kenneth  Weaver,  Jalmer  Oren,  Clyde  Kepford  (K.I.A.), 
I. A.),  Faville  Richey,  Bob  Chessman,  Richard  Soderberg.  1.  E.  Bingham  (K.I.A.), 
iavel,  7.  Eino  Koski,  8.  Bill  Kinnunen,  9.  Ross  Petersen,  10.  Gene  Minsker,  11.  Ted 
Ibert  Spicer,  17.  Fred  Karinen,  18.  Walt  Soderberg,  19.  Jack  Rabell,  20.  Bob  Larson 


mg,  but  beautiful.  .  .  From  a  military 
stand  point  all  is  well  with  me.  Have  a 
wonderful  command  --  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  set  up  and  have  no  difficulty  filling 
in  the  time.  About  half  my  command  is 
from  OREGON,  Washington  and 
Idaho-the  balance  from  all  over  hell’s 
half  acre  with  a  goodly  number  from 
Brooklyn.  Plenty  rugged  but  damned 
fine  soldiers.  One  thing  is  certain— we 
are  getting  a  belly  full  of  South  Sea 
magic  and  romance.  Would  like  to 
know  what  a  man  would  have  to  drink 
to  write  some  of  the  drivel  about  the 
tropics.  However,  we  are  quite  content 
to  carry  on  till  the  show  is  over.  Then- 
well,  one  doesn’t  dwell  on  the  idea  too 
much-but  we  have  a  hankering  to  get 
HOME.  As  for  me— I’ll  take  the  Capital 
of  the  world  -  CLATSOP  COUNTY. 
I’ll  settle  for  a  clam  gun  and  a  sack  of 

spuds  down  on  Clatsop  Plains.” 

*  *  * 

Typhoons  and  earthquakes  could  do 
almost  as  much  damage  as  an  air  attack 
by  the  enemy.  Clifford  Haskins  wrote 
from  Okinawa  in  October  1945.  “We 
had  a  typhoon  here  again  day  before 
yesterday— the  worst  storm  since  we 
took  the  island.  It  wrecked  everything 
standing  except  two  huts  that  were 
filled  with  injured  men.  I  lost  every¬ 
thing  I  had  except  the  cut-off  pants  and 
knee  boots  I  was  wearing.  It  started 
about  midnight  on  the  eighth  and  lasted 
until  4  o’clock  this  morning.  1  had  all 
pictures  and  personal  effects  in  a  tool 
box  that  I  buried  until  the  storm  was 
over.”  His  buddy,  Glen  Hilkey  of  Port¬ 
land,  was  hurt  when  a  shack  blew  over 
on  top  of  him,  crushing  his  ribs  into  his 
lungs  and  nearly  cutting  off  his  ear. 
“Say,  Dad,”  Cliff  wrote,  “Every  time  I 
used  to  build  something,  it  would  re¬ 
mind  you  of  a  rabbit  hutch.  Well,  I 
gathered  enough  boards  down  on  the 
beach  today  to  build  a  shack.  It’s  wide 


enough  to  fit  a  cot  in  the  end  of  it,  so 
we  put  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  the 
whole  thing  is  just  like  a  six-foot  square 
box.  My  bunk  is  on  top  and  I  nailed 
screen  on  the  front  to  keep  mosquitoes 
out.  The  other  fellows  said  it  was  just 

like  a  bunch  of  rabbit  hutches.” 

*  *  * 

Jack  Thompson,  former  Seaside  resi¬ 
dent  wrote  from  New  Guinea  about  the 
island  life.  “This  island,  for  a  combat 
zone,  is  rather  pleasant  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful  shores  and  palms.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  there  are  no  beautiful  palm 
groves  as  each  tree  is  evenly  spaced  and 
the  rows  are  perfectly  straight  any  way 
you  look  at  them.  There  are  no  beautiful 
“sarong  girls”  such  as  you  see  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  .  .  When  it  rains  here  you  can 
easily  have  a  nice  shower  bath  with 
Mother  Nature’s  own  pure  water.  No 
need  of  a  towel  at  all;  just  bathe  until 
the  sun  comes  out  and  you  can  get  well 
dried  and  at  times  well  baked.  .  .  The 
earth  itself  is  alive  with  every  bug  and 
insect  in  the  world.  They  love  to  crawl 
in  bed  with  you,  and  such  a  bad  time 

they  can  give  a  tired  soldier.” 

*  *  * 

Sgt.  Bob  Chessman  of  Co.  L  wrote  to 
the  Astorian-Budget  in  June  1943  to 
comment  about  island  life  in  the  South 
Seas:  “One  story  has  it  that  a  soldier 
woke  up  in  the  middle  of  one  night  and 
heard  the  ‘dog  tags’  about  his  neck 
jingling.  Looking  down  he  was  amazed 
to  see  two  mosquitos  turning  them  over 
and  reading  the  inscriptions.  They 
shook  their  heads  in  disgust  as  they 
winged  off  to  another  cot,  one  of  them 
remarking,  ‘wrong  type  of  blood.’  An¬ 
other  story  is  to  the  effect  that  one  spe¬ 
cies  of  mosquito  is  so  large  that  when 
one  alighted  on  an  airdrome,  the  ground 
crew  filled  it  half  full  of  gas  before 

discovering  it  was  not  a  bomber.” 

*  *  * 
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Courtesy  of  Sam  Foster 

In  the  month  following  the  landing  on  Biak  Island  in  the  South  Pacific, 
on  May  27,  1944,  five  Astoria  men  died.  A  U.S.  camp  is  shown  above. 


Courtesy  of  Sam  Foster 

After  losing  the  campaign  for  the  island  of  Biak,  Japanese 
soldiers  hid  out  in  caves  like  these  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 
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Vernon  “Curley”  Larson  in  the 
Seabees  described  efforts  to  find  a  di¬ 
version  from  war  in  a  location  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  probably  Guam.  “On  the 
east  coast  we  had  to  spend  one  to  two 
hours  waiting  on  transportation  to  the 
nearest  town  about  sixteen  miles  away. 
All  we  had  to  look  forward  to  in  that 
town  were  saloons  with  women  sitting 
around  expecting  you  to  spend  a 
month’s  pay  on  them  in  one  night.  In 
another  place  it  was  [many]  miles  to  the 
nearest  town.  It  took  about  four  hours  to 
get  there  or  between  six  and  eight  hours 
to  go  and  come,  so  that  just  left  us  four 
hours  in  town.  At  another  place  I  had 
overnight  liberty  in  a  town  where  sa¬ 
loons  were  wide  open.  A  sign  posted  in 
each  place  stated  three  or  four  mixed 
drinks  to  a  customer  which  did  not 
mean  a  thing  if  you  greased  the  palm  of 
the  bar  maid,  (about  every  other  round) 
with  a  dollar  bill.  When  it  came  to  a 
place  to  sleep,  it  was  a  sad  story  as  I  had 

to  sleep  on  the  ground.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  Aleutians 

Sgt.  Charles  Norman  Moore,  who  was 
adjusting  from  some  very  different 
weather  conditions  from  those  fighting 
the  Japanese  in  the  South  Pacific,  wrote 
from  somewhere  in  Alaska  in  December 
1942  about  the  beauty  of  the  northern 
lights  and  the  fun  the  fellows  were 
having  skating.  A  year  later  he  wrote 
from  the  Aleutians  that  the  weather 
there  was  similar  to  that  in  Hammond, 
only  there  was  more  snow  and  wind, 
(an  understatement).  In  order  to  keep 
the  tents  out  of  the  storms,  they  dug  in 
to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  and 
then  built  a  tent  frame  with  a  floor,  and 
set  two  tents  in  this  hole,  one  on  top  of 
the  other  for  warmth.  They  used  a  flat- 
top  iron  stove  and  burned  coal  which 
Moore  said  gave  adequate  heat.  He  said 
that  they  had  been  on  the  island  for  four 


months  and  that  there  was  a  woman 
behind  every  tree,  an  army  joke  appar¬ 
ently,  because,  there  were  no  trees 
there.  Corporal  Harvey  Halonen  of 

Astoria  was  in  his  unit,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

“Del  Bjork,  Astoria’s  greatest  football 
star  in  high  school,  college  and  the 
professional  circuits  of  the  east,  has 
been  awarded  the  army’s  distinguished 
service  cross  for  heroic  action  during 
American  capture  of  Attu  island  from 
the  Japs  last  May  25,"  an  article  from 
the  Budget  on  December  6,  1943  pro¬ 
claimed.  This  was  the  story  released  by 
the  army:  “After  assault  echelons  had 
gained  the  summit  of  Fish  Hook  ridge 
[at  Attu  Island  in  the  Aleutians],  Cap¬ 
tain  Bjork’ s  company,  depleted  to  about 
50  men,  was  ordered  to  follow  up  the 
left  of  the  assault.  On  the  top  of  the 
ridge  the  company  encountered  fire 
from  entrenched  Japanese  troops  to  the 
left  flank.  The  fires  from  this  system  of 
hostile  trenches  were  so  severe  that  the 
company  could  not  complete  its  mission 
until  these  fires  were  neutralized  or 
destroyed.  Personally  remaining  with 
the  few  men  who  had  not  been  driven 
back  by  the  withering  enemy  fire,  Cap¬ 
tain  Bjork  lay  in  his  exposed  position, 
silhouetted  against  the  snow,  and  placed 
a  base  of  fire  on  the  hostile  trench  sys¬ 
tem  which  enabled  one  of  his  rear  pla¬ 
toons  to  maneuver,  out-flank  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  hostile  position.  Although  safe 
defilade  (rampart)  was  close  to  his  rear, 
this  officer  quickly  realized  that  any 
retrograde  (backward)  movement  on  his 
part  would  not  only  deny  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  effective  fire,  but  would  have 
had  a  dangerous  psychological  effect 
during  a  critical  period  of  the  battle,  not 
only  on  his  own,  but  on  adjacent  troops. 
Later  Captain  Bjork  penetrated  enemy 
territory  to  find  one  of  his  officers  who 
had  become  a  casualty. 
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“With  three  enlisted  men  at  his  side, 
Captain  Bjork,  groping  through  fog  and 
snow-covered  precipitous  terrain,  sud¬ 
denly  encountered  15  Japanese  troops 
seeking  to  surprise  our  flank.  Though 
greatly  outnumbered,  Captain  Bjork  and 
his  men  courageously  attacked  with 
grenades  and  rifle  fire  at  a  close  range 
and  repelled  the  enemy.  Captain  Bjork’ s 
aggressive  and  inspiring  leadership 
contributed  invaluably  to  the  success  of 
our  operations.” 

By  July  1945,  Bjork  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  was 
entitled  to  wear  the  bronze  star  with 
three  oak  leaf  clusters  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  service  cross. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Air 

Don  Malarkey  wrote  at  the  end  of 
1941  about  his  first  parachute  jump  in 
training  as  a  U.S.  paratrooper,  “hitting 
the  silk”  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  He 
said  that  his  plane  circled  the  field  twice 
before  the  jump  and  that  he  was  the  first 
man  in  his  squad  to  go.  He  said  he 
found  himself  going  a  mile  a  minute, 
“parallel  to  the  ground”  when  he  got  the 
count  to  2000,  felt  ajar,  looked  up  “and 
there  was  that  beautiful  silk,  gleaming 
in  the  sun.”  He  floated  down  and  made 
a  sprawling  landing  because  the  wind 
was  whipping  it  up.  Only  three  men  in 
his  company  “froze”  in  the  plane  and 
wouldn’t  jump.  In  August  1944,  he 
wrote  that  the  paratroop  unit,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  spearheaded  the 
invasion  attack  on  Normandy  on  the  D- 
day  invasion.  He  said  that  they  gave  the 
“Krauts”  something  to  remember  them 
by.  T-Sgt  Malarkey  received  a  bronze 
star  with  a  cluster  and  the  purple  heart 
for  wounds  received  in  the  Belgium 
bulge  when  his  outfit  was  trapped  at 
Bastogne. 

*  *  * 


When  General  MacArthur  went  back  to 
the  Philippines,  Lieutenant  Lloyd  F. 
“Bill”  Van  Dusen’s  infantry  unit  was 
the  first  army  outfit  to  return  to  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  At  one  point  in  his 
service  there,  some  units  of  the  34th 
infantry  regiment,  to  which  Van  Dusen 
belonged,  had  been  cut-off,  isolated  in 
the  jungle-covered  mountains  of  Min¬ 
danao.  The  plane  that  was  originally 
scheduled  to  make  a  drop  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  them  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  C-47  fliers  on  the  scene  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  area  and  so  Van 
Dusen  volunteered  to  direct  the  pilots 
to  the  location  of  the  troops.  The  news¬ 
paper  article  described  what  happened 
then. 

“They  were  trapped  on  a  razor-back 
ridge  that  necessitated  low  flying  be¬ 
tween  two  hills  armed  with  Japanese 
ack-ack  and  .50  caliber  machine  guns. 
The  plane  swept  through  the  narrow 
pass  on  six  successful  drops,  but  on  its 
seventh  and  final  run,  the  enemy  guns 
opened  up  from  both  ridges.  Slugs  tore 
through  the  wings,  tail  and  fuselage  and 
smashed  radio  and  radar  equipment 
beside  which  Major  Van  Dusen  was 
standing.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  enemy 
fire,  the  plane  continued  on  its  course 
and  made  a  precision  drop  of  its  last 
batch  of  rations.” 

“In  the  fighting  on  Leyte,  Luzon, 
Bataan,  Corregidor,  Mindoro  and  Min¬ 
danao,  his  regiment  was  in  contact  with 
enemy  forces  during  202  of  the  262 
days  required  to  free  the  islands.” 

Van  Dusen  received  many  awards  for 
his  war  time  service  including  the 
bronze  star  and  the  Asiatic-Pacific  and 
Philippine  liberation  campaign  ribbons 
with  battle  stars.  He  was  awarded  the 
air  medal,  an  unusual  award  for  an 
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infantryman  to  earn,  for  supervising  the 

drop  of  food  and  medical  supplies. 

*  *  * 

Flight  Officer  Bob  Lafferty,  of  Seaside, 
visited  Normandy  on  a  glider  he  pi¬ 
loted.  “That  was  something  to  last  a 
lifetime,”  he  said.  “For  the  invasion  of 
Normandy  we  were  given  a  type  of 
huge  British  glider  that  was  like  flying 
a  box  car.  My  load  consisted  of  two 
large  truck  trailers,  3000  pounds  of 
ammunition  and  13  men.  The  field  in 
which  I  landed  was  800  feet  long.  We 
landed  without  injury  to  either  person¬ 
nel  or  equipment  and  didn’t  unload  our 
glider  until  nightfall  due  to  enemy  cross 
fire.  While  making  our  way  back  to  the 
beachhead,  we  encountered  many 
groups  of  enemy  prisoners  being 
marched  to  different  prison  camps  en 
route.  It  was  an  experience  I  will  never 
forget.” 

*  *  * 

Lieutenant  Hemingway  of  Astoria  es¬ 
caped  from  one  dangerous  situation 
only  to  be  listed  as  missing  in  action  in 
another.  While  ferrying  planes  from 
Brazil  to  Freetown,  Africa,  his  plane 
crashed,  and  with  his  companions,  he 
drifted  on  a  rubber  life  raft  for  three 
days  before  being  picked  up  by  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  schooner  about  two  hundred 
miles  off  the  African  Gold  Coast.  On 
May  1 1,  1943  among  the  names  of  768 
U.S.  soldiers  missing  in  action  was  that 
of  1st  Lt.  John  Steward  Hemingway, 
in  the  European  area.  Did  he  survive? 

No  article  follows. 

*  *  * 

On  the  Waves 

Wallace  Nicley,  a  21  year  old  member 
of  the  light  cruiser  Boise,  was  asked  on 
his  visit  to  Seaside  if  he  had  been  scared 
when  the  battle  started  off  Cape  Esper- 
ance  in  the  Solomon  islands  in  October 
of  1942.  “Of  course  I  was.  I  had  an 
empty  feeling  in  my  stomach  that  is 


hard  to  describe.  But  we  all  had  been 
trained  and  so  we  knew  what  to  do  and 
just  did  it.”  Wallace  said  that  he  was  on 
the  deck  of  the  ship  and  could  feel  the 
impact  of  the  shells  when  they  hit  and 
saw  the  bow  burst  into  flames.  He  lost 
his  best  friend  in  the  battle,  he  said.  All 
the  men  who  were  lost  in  the  attack  on 
the  ship  were  his  friends  because  they 
had  lived  together  for  two  years.  He 
added  that,  “We  had  received  the  high¬ 
est  reward  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
can  obtain  when  after  the  battle  our 

commander-in-chief  said  ‘Well  done.’” 
*  *  * 

Astorian  Bill  Hutchinson,  pharmacist’s 
mate  first  class  in  the  navy  in  1944, 
wrote,  “I  know  that  you  wonder  if  I  am 
on  a  pleasure  cruise  at  times,  because  I 
tell  you  only  the  pleasant  things  or  the 
funny  things  that  happen  to  me.  No,  I’m 
not.  I  have  seen  action,  I  have  seen 
death,  and  I  have  seen  some  things  that 
are  even  worse,  but  it  is  odd  how  one 
adapts  himself  to  these  things.  I  don’t 
suppose  I  will  ever  forget  my  first  ac¬ 
tion,  my  first  burial  at  sea.  I  know  I  will 
never  forget  some  of  the  patients  I  have 
cared  for— men  more  dead  than  alive, 
whose  color  was  restored  by  a  pint  of 
plasma  you  gave  him.  His  arm  wasn’t 
healed  by  that  blood  you  gave,  but  he 
lived  so  that  it  could  heal.  The  man  so 
near  death  with  gangrene  says,  “Hey, 
doc,  when  you  can,  may  I  have  a  drink 
of  water?”  The  man  you  had  in  that 
bunk  a  few  days  before  with  an  in- 
grown  toe  nail  used  language  that 
wouldn’t  pass  the  censors  because  you 
wouldn’t  chase  right  down  to  ship’s 
service  for  a  candy  bar  for  him.  I  started 
to  say  that  one  adapts  himself  to  these 
things.  No  matter  what  we  tell  you, 
none  of  you  at  home  knows  what  war 
is.  Neither  did  we,  though  we  had  been 

to  sea  for  four  months.” 

*  *  * 
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In  a  just  a  few  short  months  early  in  the 
war,  Seasider  Jack  Hastings  partici¬ 
pated  in  five  major  sea  battles,  bobbed 
around  for  sixteen  hours  in  the  South 
Pacific  in  a  life  jacket  when  his  ship 
was  sunk,  spent  three  months  on 
Guadalcanal  with  a  shattered  ankle, 
contracted  malaria,  and  ended  up  lying 
in  a  navy  hospital  in  Oakland.  He  was 
170  pounds  at  the  start  and  ended  it 
about  fifty  pounds  lighter.  “Hastings 
says  he  was  ‘in  a  haze’  in  describing  his 
experience  when  the  orders  were  given 
to  abandon  ship  after  the  Seminole  had 
been  fired  upon  by  three  Jap  destroyers. 
He  received  a  wound  in  his  ankle  as  he 
was  leaving  the  ship,  with  the  Nippons 
showering  aircraft  shrapnel  from  over¬ 
head.  The  members  of  the  crew  were  in 
the  water  sixteen  hours  in  their  life 
jackets  before  they  were  picked  up  by 
boats  from  one  of  the  nearby  islands 

and  taken  to  Guadalcanal.” 

*  *  * 

Sixty-four  year  old  master  mariner 
Home  for  Captain  Charles  Drury  was 
a  white  cottage  on  the  highway  between 
Astoria  and  Seaside,  a  place  he  was 
visiting  in  April  1943.  He  and  his  men 
had  just  survived  the  sinking  of  his 
Liberty  ship  by  a  Nazi  U-boat.  He  told 
a  reporter  the  story  of  the  tin  “fish”  that 
about  a  month  before  plowed  into  the 
after  hatch  of  his  ship  and  sent  her 
plummeting  to  the  bottom  by  the  stem 
and  vertically.  His  ship,  he  said,  was  the 
largest  in  a  convoy  and  had  cleared  port 
the  day  before.  “In  the  twilight  of  the 
day  before  the  violent  dawning  to  fol¬ 
low,  the  sub  had  apparently  tried  to 
close  in  for  a  kill,  but  had  been  fright¬ 
ened  off  the  trail  by  protecting  planes. 
The  tension  on  the  boat  was  terrific  and 
he  had  a  sleepless  night.  ‘I  don’t  mind 
saying  I  had  a  jittery  feeling.’  Just  be¬ 
fore  daylight,  when  he  said  he  usually 
took  the  pilot  house,  he  had  one  foot  in 


the  wheelhouse  when  his  proud  ship 
took  her  mortal  wound.  Windows  and 
light  fixtures  in  the  pilot  house  were 
shattered  by  the  impact.  The  captain 
said  he  cut  the  engine  and  the  vessel 
started  settling  almost  immediately  by 
the  stem.  The  seas  were  rough  and  a 
heavy  swell  was  running  high.  No  one 
had  seen  the  underseas  raider  or  its 
lethal  shaft.”  The  men  boarded  the 
lifeboats  and  pulled  about  200  yards 
away  from  the  ship  to  watch  their  ship 
die.  “Silently  the  big  freighter’s  nose 
climbed  until  the  great  hull  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  her  stem’s  end,  and  she  disap¬ 
peared  beneath  the  seas.  .  .Half  an  hour 
after  the  torpedo  hit,  planes  arrived  on 
the  scene,  then  hovered  over  the  tossing 
lifeboats  for  about  four  hours  until  an 
escort  vessel  picked  up  the  men.  When 
Drury  arrived  in  New  York  from  Mi¬ 
ami,  he  was  without  topcoat  and  only 
thinly  dressed.  He  said  he  arrived  in 
mid-afternoon  in  the  heart  of  a  sleet  and 
rain  squall.  ‘People  stared  at  me  as 
though  I  was  “teched,”’  he  said.  ‘When 
the  department  stores  opened  at  9  the 
next  morning,  I  was  standing  at  the 
doors  to  get  in.’” 

*  *  * 

“Yes,  I  know  some  people  look  on  us  as 
draft-dodgers  and  slackers,”  said  John 
Niemi,  a  former  resident  of  Astoria  in 
January  1943,  “but  that  doesn’t  bother 
me  any  more  because  I  know  that  all 
the  men  in  the  merchant  marine  are  1 00 
per  cent  back  of  the  war  and  that  we’re 
doing  as  much  or  more  than  anyone  in 
any  of  the  services  to  bring  victory  by 
transporting  supplies  to  the  fighting 
fronts.  .  .  Merchant  seamen  have  passed 
the  stage  where  they  worry  about 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  torpedoed 
or  bombed  when  they  ship  out.  We’ve 
just  become  toughened.  A  man  couldn’t 
do  the  work  we’re  doing  if  he  let  the 
fear  of  subs  bother  him.”  Niemi,  brother 
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of  Astorian  Henry  Niemi  who  was  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  told  about  how  the  last 
ship  on  which  he  served  went  aground 
on  a  coral  reef  in  the  south  seas  about 
midnight  but  remained  afloat  for  nearly 
24  hours,  before  all  the  crew  were  res¬ 
cued  by  a  navy  cruiser  badly  battered 

from  the  Guadalcanal  battle. 

*  *  * 

Stalled  in  the  States 

Warrenton  High  School  graduate 
Findlay  C.  Penix  must  have  wondered 
if  he  would  ever  go  to  the  battlefront. 
All  about  him,  men  were  being  sent 
overseas,  but  he  seemed  destined  to 
remain  in  the  U.S.  For  about  a  year  and 
a  half  after  he  was  inducted  into  the 
army  on  August  5,  1942  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  corporal,  he  was  stationed 
at  various  places  around  the  country. 
Following  his  completion  of  the  officer 
candidate  course  at  infantry  school  at 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant.  In  April  of 
1943,  he  was  at  the  Aberdeen  proving 
grounds  in  Maryland  and  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  still  there  having 
been  named  supervisor  of  the  officers’ 
training  school.  Transfers  then  followed 
to  Columbus,  South  Carolina,  and  then 
to  New  York  where  he  censored  mail 
from  the  servicemen  to  their  families. 
Much  happened  in  the  following 
months,  however,  for  it  was  next  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspaper  that  Finlay  was 
lying  in  the  hospital,  somewhere  in 
France,  recuperating  from  wounds  he 
received  in  action  with  Patton’s  Third 
army,  for  which  he  had  been  awarded 
the  purple  heart.  He  also  received  two 
bronze  stars  for  having  participated  in 
two  major  battles  and  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  He  also  received  the 
combat  infantrymen’s  badge  for  “scout¬ 
ing  in  enemy  territory;  sighting  enemy 
gun  positions;  placing  mortar  fire  on 
said  position  and  destroying  a  fore- 


mentioned  emplacement.”  As  if  this 
had  not  been  enough,  his  parents  got 
news  only  two  months  later  that  Findlay 
was  missing  in  action  shortly  after  hav¬ 
ing  rejoined  his  company.  On  a  German 
radio  broadcast  several  weeks  later,  his 
name  was  read  on  a  list  of  those  taken 
prisoner.  No  article  describing  his  liber¬ 
ation  follows,  but  the  last  one,  dated 
September  1945,  reports  that  Finlay 
was  going  to  be  stationed  back  in  the 
U.S.  again  at  Camp  Adair  at  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

*  *  * 

Women  in  the  Service 
When  Anita  Winblad  of  Elsie  enlisted 
in  the  WAVES,  she  was  the  fourth 
member  of  her  family  to  go  into  the 
armed  services  or  merchant  marine.  Her 
brother  Henry  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
army  serving  in  North  Africa  when  he 
was  captured  and  taken  to  Germany. 
Her  brother,  Oliver,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army;  another  brother  was  a  steward 

with  the  merchant  marine  in  the  Pacific. 
*  *  * 

Inez  Nelson  of  Cannon  Beach  who 
served  at  Camp  Farragut  in  the  WAVES 
wrote  to  her  parents  about  taking  part  in 
a  Navy  Day  parade  in  Spokane  in  No¬ 
vember  1944.  “It  was  thrilling  and 
when  the  band  played  ‘Anchors 
Aweigh,’  I  had  to  choke  back  the  tears. 

.  .  .  I’m  not  the  least  bit  sorry  I  enlisted. 
I’m  very  happy  here.  The  service  is  the 
only  place  for  me  while  there  is  a  war 
on.” 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Fulton,  a  WAVE,  was  in  boot 
camp  at  Hunter  college,  expecting  to  go 
to  yeoman  school.  “Our  first  week 
wasn’t  exactly  heaven,”  she  said.  “You 
know  how  one  feels  —  not  liking  to  be 
‘herded’  around  and  drilled  constantly, 

but  it’s  all  in  getting  used  to  it,  I  think.” 
*  *  * 

Lieutenant  Phyllis  M.  Moore  ,  a  nurse 
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with  the  76th  General  Hospital  in  Liege, 
Belgium,  helped  treat  wounded  soldiers 
during  the  five  and  a  half  months  that 
the  area  in  which  the  hospital  was  lo¬ 
cated  was  under  V-bomb  attack.  A  V- 
bomb  landed  on  a  section  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  during  one  attack,  but  the  hospital 
continued  to  receive  wounded  soldiers 
for  treatment.  Lt.  Moore  graduated  from 
Seaside  high  school  and  attended  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  Nursing  School  in 
Astoria.  On  September  21,  1944,  her 
letter  was  printed  in  the  papers:  “Just 
wanted  to  say  ‘hello.’  I’m  using  my 
helmet  as  a  table  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
field.  I  haven’t  written  for  quite  some 
time  as  I’ve  been  on  the  move.  Got  a 
day  off  and  went  to  London,  saw  Big 
Ben,  House  of  Parliament,  Westminister 
Abbey,  Hyde  Park,  Buckingham  Palace, 
Wax  Museum,  etc.  Then  across  the 
channel  to  sunny  France.  Slept  in  a 
hammock  while  crossing  the  channel  — 
came  up  on  the  beach  in  landing  barges. 
We  are  still  living  in  tents,  eating  K  and 
B  rations.  Not  bad  at  all.  .  .  You  should 
see  me  in  fatigues,  leggings,  helmet, 
and  my  hair  in  pig  tails.  Such  glamour! 
We  are  living  an  outdoor  life;  it  really  is 
rugged.” 

*  *  * 

Mamie  Chan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sing  Gee  Chan,  and  a  graduate  of 
Astoria  High  School,  wrote  her  relatives 
in  August  of  1943  that  she  had  resigned 
her  position  as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 

joined  the  U.S.  Marines  as  a  clerk. 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Hilda  Pitkanen  Eliasson,  an  army 
nurse  in  Hawaii,  wrote  the  Astorian- 
Budget  asking  them  to  print  a  correc¬ 
tion.  She  was,  she  said,  the  first  Astoria 
girl  to  serve  overseas  in  the  war.  An 
article  just  after  the  war  noted  that  she 
was  the  chief  nurse  in  charge  of  two 
army  hospitals  in  Shanghai,  China. 


*  *  * 

Emma  Babcock,  a  corporal  in  the 
WACs,  took  advantage  of  her  spare 
time  while  serving  in  Italy  in  1944  and 
1945  to  visit  Pompeii  and  the  Isle  of 
Capri.  The  former  Seaside  high  school 
teacher  planned  to  include  all  her  obser¬ 
vations  in  a  book  to  be  titled,  One  Gal ’s 
War. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  (Peggy)  Wood  of  Astoria 
was  among  the  group  of  specially  se¬ 
lected  and  invasion-trained  Red  Cross 
workers  to  land  with  American  forces 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  on  D-Day. 
She  had  previously  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  England.  She  landed  by  army 
transport  in  Cherbourg  and  immediately 
took  up  the  work  of  establishing  recre¬ 
ation  facilities  for  the  men  of  the  armed 
forces. 

*  *  * 

After  serving  more  than  a  year  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  clubmobile  service 
in  England  and  France,  Jo  Schwab  was 
hospitalized  with  combat  area  fatigue, 
according  to  a  newspaper  article.  At  one 
point  earlier  in  her  career,  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  that  her  quarters  were  in  a  15 -room 
house  called  the  “Rectory”  that  she 
shared  with  a  British  colonel  and  his 
wife.  Among  the  enjoyable  touches  - 
they  had  a  maid  to  turn  down  their  beds 
at  night,  a  butler  named  Ireland  to  wait 
on  them  at  the  table  and  “even  a  bicycle 
to  ride.”  Jo  Schwab  had  written,  “Some 
times  our  job  seems  very  small  —  mak¬ 
ing  and  serving  coffee  and  doughnuts  to 
men  in  isolated  areas,  and  meeting 
troop  ships  from  the  states  or  battle 
areas.”  A  reporter  for  the  Astorian- 
Budget  wrote  that  what  such  small 
things  can  mean  is  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Astorian  Martin  Gul- 
haugen  in  the  Italian  hills  [which  is  also 
reprinted  here].  “Yesterday  we  had  a 
first  hand  glimpse  of  some  of  the  work 
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*  *  * 


the  Red  Cross  is  doing  over  here.  A 
couple  girls  —  not  bad  looking  either  — 
came  up  to  our  outfit  and  served  coffee 
and  doughnuts.  They  also  had  a  photo¬ 
graph  and  state  books  for  us  to  sign.  .  . 
.As  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  we  re¬ 
ceived  our  coffee  and  doughnuts,  a  fire- 
mission  came  down,  and  most  of  us  ran 
to  our  guns.  As  luck  would  have  it,  only 
our  gun  fired.  When  we  were  finished 
we  all  trotted  back  to  the  kitchen,  and 
the  girls,  mistaking  us  for  ‘firsts,’  hand¬ 
ed  us  another  ration.  We  were  the  only 
ones  to  get  seconds  and,  of  course,  we 
never  enlightened  them.  Those  dough¬ 
nuts  really  hit  the  spot  as  did  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  genuine  American  girls 
on  the  scene.”  Gulhagen  had  received 
five  battle  stars  after  his  battalion  had 
been  dug  in  at  58  different  positions  in 
30  months. 

*  *  * 

Support  from  the  Homefront 

In  January  1944,  Elmer  Maunula  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Arthur  Thomas,  a 
former  Astoria  police  officer  who  was 
stationed  in  the  Atlantic.  Thomas  told 
him  that  he  was  wearing  a  sweater  knit¬ 
ted  in  Astoria.  He  wrote,  “You  can 
imagine  my  surprise  the  other  day  when 
I  was  issued  a  sweater  to  find  in  the 
garment  the  tag  of  the  Astoria  Red 
Cross  chapter.  It  was  just  like  a  letter 
from  home.” 

*  *  * 

Pvt.  Charles  Stehlright  of  Astoria 
wrote  his  father  from  Australia  late  in 
1943,  “Had  a  queer  thing  happen  on  the 
boat.  Every  once  in  a  while  they  give  us 
free  packs  of  cigarettes  and  of  course 
the  name  of  the  donor  appears  on  each 
pack.  The  one  I  received  had  ‘Compli¬ 
ments  from  the  Astoncm-Budget.’  Don’t 
you  think  it  quite  a  coincidence?  I 
couldn’t  believe  it  for  a  minute.  In  case 
you  think  of  it,  thank  them  for  the 
bunch.” 


Homesick 

Eino  Koski,  who  was  with  Company  L 
for  a  time,  was  serving  in  Australia 
when  he  wrote  Deputy  Sheriff  Myron 
Jones  that,  “I’ll  take  good  old  Oregon 
anytime.  This  country  just  hasn’t  got 
what  it  takes  —  no  timber,  no  moun¬ 
tains,  no  fishing  streams,  why  not  even 
a  good  cow  pasture!”  He  said  that  it  was 
still  hot  in  the  jungles  and  swamps  in 
New  Guinea  and  that  the  men  sank  into 
the  mud  up  to  their  armpits.  He  sent  the 
following  poem  to  his  parents.  It  was 
printed  in  the  Budget  in  May  1943. 

Astoria 

O  little  town  of  Astoria, 

Our  home  beside  the  sea. 

We  sit  every  night  in  joyful  delight 
Hoping  to  return  to  thee. 

O  little  town  of  Astoria, 

Our  home  so  far  away, 

We  sit  every  night  by  the  candlelight 
Hoping  for  us  you  pray. 

O  little  town  of  Astoria, 

We  think  of  you  each  day, 

We  hope  to  return  safely 
Although  some  will  have  to  stay. 

O  little  town  of  Astoria, 

To  God  we  kneel  and  pray. 

Hoping  he  will  guide  us 

To  you,  Astoria,  some  day. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Hickey,  of  Seaside,  a  seaman 
cook  third  class  in  the  U.S.  naval  re¬ 
serve  who  was  serving  in  the  Alaska 
area  wrote  his  family  in  July  1943,  “I 
am  very  homesick  at  the  present  time, 
and  would  give  anything  to  be  home 
now  with  my  feet  under  the  table  and 
mother’s  wonderful  cooking  on  top.” 
He  said  that  he  was,  “.  .  .  writing  this 
letter  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  we  have 
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rigged  up.  It  is  a  gallon  of  bacon  grease 
in  a  can  with  an  empty  machine  gun 
belt  used  as  a  wick.”  He  spoke  with 
pride  about  the  fluffy  pancakes  he  could 
make  and  said,  “Fluffy  isn’t  the  word 
for  them.  When  I  have  my  home  and 
kids,  I  can  show  them  how  I  used  to 
cook  hot  cakes  in  the  navy  just  like  you, 
Dad.  Remember  how  you  used  to  cook 
us  kids  hot  cakes  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  also  that  great  session  you  had 
trying  to  show  us  how  high  you  could 
flip  them?  Those  were  the  good  old 
days.  What  I  wouldn’t  give  to  have 

them  now— and  know  what  I  know.” 

*  *  * 

Albert  L.  Richards,  a  member  of  an 
infantry  outfit  in  France,  wrote  in  late 
1945:  “I  have  just  finished  reading  my 
first  edition  of  the  Signal  which  arrived 
this  morning,  and  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
good  it  makes  me  feel  to  see  that  name 
again,  especially  in  the  hospital.  I  have 
been  in  the  hospital  since  January  6, 
when  a  German  bullet  hit  me  and  I  can 
add  my  little  quotation  to  what  many 
other  people  have  said.  The  Germans 
are  tough  and  tenacious,  as  we  have 
found  out.” 

*  *  * 

Pals  from  Home 

Robert  Perrin  of  Hamlet  Route,  who 
was  with  the  merchant  marine  for  ten 
months  previous  to  his  30-day  leave  at 
home  in  October  1944,  said  that  he  saw 
plenty  of  action,  but  his  biggest  thrill 
was  “when  he  was  playing  ball  in  the 
street  of  a  town  in  New  Guinea  and  saw 
on  a  passing  truck  a  pal  from  home, 
Cpl.  David  McClean,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.T.  McClean  of  Astoria.  The 
two  boys  immediately  had  a  reunion.” 
He  was  the  only  boy  from  home  that 
Perrin  had  seen  the  whole  time  he  was 
away. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Hummasti  of  Svensen,  who  was 


with  the  347th  Engineer  Regiment  and 
received  four  battlestars  for  Normandy, 
Northern  France,  Rhineland  and  Central 
Europe,  wrote  to  his  parents  from 
France  in  August  1944,  “I  had  quite  a 
surprise  tonight.  Just  before  we  quit 
work  I  heard  someone  call  my  name  in 
Finnish  and  I  looked  around  and  there 
was  Leo  Wirta.  It  was  sure  good  to  see 

someone  from  back  home.” 

*  *  * 

Willard  Keene  in  New  Guinea  wrote 
his  mother  in  1944,  “I  am  O.K.  and  in 
pretty  good  shape.  I  ran  into  Carl 
Ilertson  the  other  day.  He  had  been 
looking  for  me  for  a  long  time.  He  had 
been  out  here  for  22  months.  We  sat 
down  and  talked  for  four  hours.  I  went 
over  to  his  camp  the  next  day.  It  was 
sure  good  to  see  him.  He  tried  to  give 
me  all  of  his  smoking  tobacco,  his  razor 
blades  and  part  of  his  clothes,  he  was  so 
glad  to  see  me.”  Keene  then  wrote 
about  conditions  in  New  Guinea.  “The 
food  is  getting  better,  as  we  have  finally 
got  a  kitchen  set  up  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  we  had  creamed  chicken  one  day 
and  canned  turkey  the  next.  Boy,  what 
a  change  from  “C”  rations.  .  .  I  am 
sleeping  in  my  homemade  bed.  I  have 
put  a  lot  of  grass  in  it  and  yesterday 
they  finally  issued  a  blanket.  When  I 
get  out  of  here  I  will  be  able  to  sleep  on 

the  sidewalk  as  well  as  a  bed.” 

*  *  * 

A  Furlough 

Sigfried  Pixner  who  was  in  service 
“somewhere”  in  Alaska  in  1944  was 
given  a  furlough  to  visit  his  sick  mother 
in  the  Chadwell  area  along  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  River  south  of  Astoria.  He 
found  to  his  surprise  that  his  parents, 
Mrs.  And  Mrs.  Anton  Pixner,  had  in  the 
meantime  sold  the  family  home  and  had 

gone  to  live  in  Salem. 

*  *  * 

From  the  Astorian-Budget  comes  the 
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story  of  George  S.  Clarkson,  a  21-year 
old  Svensen  boy  who  knocked  on  the 
front  door  of  his  parents  home  about  3 
a.m.  in  early  November  1942.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  H.H.  Clarkson,  came  to 
the  door.  Clarkson  said,  “Hullo  Mom. 
It’s  me.”  Mrs.  Clarkson,  peering  into 
the  darkness  through  the  narrowly 
opened  door,  said,  “Oh  come  again.” 
The  young  man,  tall  and  straight  and 
with  a  moustache,  said,  “No,  honestly. 
Let  me  in.  It’s  cold.”  (He  had  been  used 
to  warmer  weather.)  Mrs.  Clarkson, 
wavering  but  still  disbelieving,  said,  “I 
know  better!”  But  at  that  point,  Harry 
Clarkson,  George’s  kid  brother,  leaped 
from  his  bed,  shouting,  “Let  him  in, 
Mom!  It’s  George.”  Into  the  Clarkson 
home  walked  a  machinist’s  mate,  first 
class,  USN.  His  family  hadn’t  seen  him 
for  a  year.  He  had  enlisted  in  1939,  but 
had  not  been  home  since  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

*  *  * 

First  Lt.  Merle  Johnson,  co-pilot  of  a 
Flying  Fortress,  a  former  Astorian  who 
was  listed  as  missing  in  action  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  previously,  without  a  word 
of  advance  warning,  walked  into  his 
mother’s  home  in  January  1944  and 
said,  “Hello,  mom,  here  I  am.”  Johnson 
told  her  how  a  Focke-Wulfs  and  ME 
190S  attacked  their  “ship,”  as  the  plane 
was  referred  to,  knocking  out  two  en¬ 
gines,  wounding  three  members  of  the 
crew  and  forcing  those  on  board  to  bail 
out.  “I  was  the  ninth  man  to  leave  the 
ship  and  I  can  say  that  every  man’s 
parachute  opened  when  he  left  the 
ship.”  Johnson  made  a  secret  escape 

from  enemy  territory  back  to  England. 

*  *  * 

Sgt.  Byron  “Biki”  Petersen,  a  former 
Astoria  high  school  basketball  star,  who 
had  been  awarded  the  bronze  star  for 
gallantry  in  action  with  his  infantry 
reconnaissance  unit  in  Belgium,  sur¬ 


prised  his  family  in  Astoria  by  suddenly 
arriving  home  in  July  1945  for  a  30-day 
furlough.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  return  to  his  “old  haunt,”  Gyro 
Field,  to  play  baseball  for  Sunflower 

Dairy  and  turn  in  the  winning  run. 

*  *  * 

An  interview  with  Eino  Bumala 
resulted  in  the  following  story  printed 
in  Astorian-Budget  of  June  30,  1944. 
When  the  transport  carrying  Bumala 
and  other  servicemen  back  to  the  U.S. 
on  furlough,  approached  the  Atlantic 
coast,  every  man  aboard  clung  to  the 
rails  for  his  first  glimpse  of  the  U.S.  A. 
One  of  the  boys,  leaning  over  the  rail  to 
see  around  the  ship’s  bow  and  for  the 
first  sight  of  land,  leaned  too  far  and  fell 
in  the  Atlantic.  His  pals  laughingly 
tossed  him  a  life  ring,  and  a  destroyer- 
escort  nearby  fished  him  out.  When  the 
ship  made  port,  and  the  men  —  most  of 
them  veterans  —  saw  land  and  neon 
signs,  there  was  silence.  Bumala  said  he 
expected  shouting,  and  dancing,  and 
cheering.  But  they  were  deathly  quiet. 
They  simply  could  not  speak.  When 
they  did  it  was  muffled,  intense.  They 
were  home. 

Bumala  was  one  of  the  two  most  deco¬ 
rated  men  from  Astoria  according  to  the 
article.  The  other  one  was  Bill  Stacy. 
Bumala  received  the  air  medal  and  the 
distinguished  flying  cross.  With  the  air 
medal  he  had  seven  oak  leaf  clusters. 
The  article  continues,  “The  air  medal 
comes  after  five  combat  missions  in  the 
theatres  where  Bumala  has  been  on 
duty.  The  clusters  each  represent  six 
more  missions.  His  seventh  cluster  was 
awarded  him  when  he  shot  down  an 
ME- 109,  after  flak  over  Sicily  knocked 
out  two  of  his  plane’s  engines  and 
wrecked  the  oxygen  system,  forcing  the 
plane  to  lower  altitudes  so  the  crew 
could  breathe.  When  the  Liberator  dove 
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from  the  protective  formation  of  its 
group,  the  Nazi  fighters  hopped  on  it,  as 
it  flew  and  fought  alone.  The  plane,  ‘Lil 
Abner,’  beat  them  off  and  landed  at 
Malta. 

“The  distinguished  flying  cross  was 
awarded  when  Bumala  was  gunner  in  a 
plane  that  made  the  sensational  house¬ 
top  raid  on  the  Ploesti  oil  fields  in  Rou- 
mania.  The  airmen  on  that  surprise  stab 
into  Hitler’s  oil  reserves  were  all 
awarded  the  DFC.”  More  examples  of 
Bumala’s  courage  were  described  by 
the  Astorian-Budget,  including  being 
battered  by  20mm.  cannon  fire  and  flak 
while  escaping  a  500-foot  wall  of 
flame.  Shortly  after  the  last  raid,  he  had 
a  nervous  crack-up.  He  shook,  had 
nightmares  and  awakened  screaming  at 
night.  He  had  seen  too  much  he  said.  He 
had  seen  too  many  buddies  of  his  shot 
down  in  flames.  After  a  time  spent  in 
the  hospital  he  recovered  and  went  on 
to  fly  mission  after  mission  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  southeastern  Germany,  over  the 
Alps,  France,  Greece,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  “We  want  to  get  this  thing 
over  with,”  he  said,  “and  come — 
HOME!” 

*  *  * 

Christmas  Overseas 

A  member  of  Company  L  from  Clatsop 
County,  whose  name  was  not  given, 
described  a  Christmas  celebration  in 
1943:  “My  own  Christmas  wasn’t  half 
as  bad  as  you  probably  suppose.  On 
Christmas  eve  the  Methodist  choir  came 
out  and  serenaded  us  with  all  of  the 
conventional  Christmas  carols.  At  first 
all  the  guys  were  whistling  and  hooting 
at  a  luscious  bit  of  female  protoplasm 
who  was  well  assembled  to  stand  before 
a  group  of  men  but  who  would  have 
been  better  placed  with  a  fan  or  bubble 
—  but,  believe  it  or  not,  she  had  a  choir 
voice  and  by  the  time  the  first  few  bars 


of ‘Silent  Night’  were  in  the  ears  of  the 
last  row  of  dogfaces,  the  gal  in  blue  was 
some  10,000  miles  from  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  them.  And  when  these 
Aussie  gals  who  never  saw  anything 
colder  than  an  ice  cream  cone,  broke 
into  ‘White  Christmas,’  it  was  beautiful. 

“I  saw  ‘tough  guys’  almost  fighting 
back  the  pangs  of  nostalgia.  Several 
broke  right  out  of  their  shells,  not  in  a 
morbid  sort  of  way  but  to  hear  those 
carols  and  ‘White  Christmas’  sung  so 
many  miles  from  home  is  enough  to 
penetrate  the  hardest  shell  and  touch  the 
very  core  of  one’s  emotions.  I  thought 
I  was  having  a  malarial  chill,  there  was 

so  much  spine  tingling.” 

*  *  * 

Bobbie  Starr  wrote  his  mother  on  Dec. 
28,  1944  from  somewhere  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific:  “We  sure  had  a  wonderful  Christ¬ 
mas  under  the  circumstances  and  a 
wonderful  meal.  .  .  You  would  never 
had  known  there  was  a  war  going  on 
down  here.  On  Christmas  eve  all  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  had  all  of  their 
bright  lights  on,  and  some  of  them  even 
got  a  hold  of  a  Christmas  tree.  We  also 
went  over  on  the  beach  Christmas  eve 
and  sang  Christmas  carols.  I  suppose 
the  kids  at  home  are  getting  quieted 
down  now  that  the  main  event  is  over.  I 

surely  hope  they  liked  my  presents.” 

*  *  * 

“Christmas  was  but  another  day,  only 
that  they  dressed  for  dinner  by  donning 
a  clean  T  shirt,  a  pair  of  shorts  and 
anklets,”  reported  Thomas  A.  Heckard 
who  was  stationed  somewhere  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  in  1942.  Heckard’s 
home  was  in  Chadwell,  south  of 
Astoria. 

*  *  * 

Prisoners  of  War 

Flight  Officer  Jack  E.  Norelius  of 
Seaside  escaped  a  Nazi  prison  in  1944. 
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The  first  news  his  parents  had  from 
him,  after  they  had  been  informed  that 
he  was  missing  in  action,  was  a  letter  in 
which  he  wrote  that  his  plane  had 
crashed  and  all  four  of  the  crew  got  out, 
but  two  were  wounded.  They  were 
picked  up  by  the  Germans  and  taken  to 
the  camp  where  they  stayed  for  2 1  days 
until  they  found  an  opportunity  to  es¬ 
cape.  Norelius  and  his  companion  hid  in 
swamps  by  day  and  traveled  by  night. 
They  were  eventually  picked  up  by  a 
member  of  the  French  underground  and 
taken  to  his  home.  They  were  taken  to 
two  other  homes,  then  traveled  25  miles 
by  bicycle  and  after  10  miles  in  a  boat 
were  free  and  joined  their  outfit. 

The  article  continued:  “Norelius’  de¬ 
scription  of  their  conditions  in  the  camp 
is  not  particularly  a  pretty  one.  He  said 
they  lived  on  soup  and  one  loaf  of  bread 
to  five  men  and  coffee  which  was 
burned  barley  and  tasted  terrible  but 
they  drank  it.  They  spent  14  hours  a  day 
locked  up  and  were  allowed  to  exercise 
in  a  very  small  enclosure.  The  Red 
Cross  brought  books,  cards  and  a  few 
cigarets.  Norelius  said  he  read  10  books 
while  in  the  camp  —  ‘anything  to  waste 
time  and  keep  our  minds  off  our 
stomachs.’” 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Kenneth  Weaver  and  Lt.  Chuck 
Stafford,  both  Astorians,  and  Elmer  R. 
Anderson  of  Warrenton  had  been  in¬ 
terned  in  the  camp  called  Stalag  Luft 
No.  1,  for  about  two  years  each.  This 
camp  contained  about  nine  thousand 
allied  prisoners.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
Weaver’s  wife  read  in  a  newspaper 
article  from  Ohio  that  the  men  at  the 
camp  had  rehearsed  operations  for 
when  the  end  of  the  war  was  near  and 
the  Russians  would  approach  the  base. 
The  plans  they  made  were  carried  out 
successfully.  The  prisoners  captured  the 


guard  towers  and  the  radio  station, 
dispatched  scouts  in  every  direction, 
and  established  fully  armed  skirmish 
and  picket  lines.  They  captured  three 
towns,  an  important  airfield,  a  flak 
school  and  large  quantities  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  fuel,  and  in  the  process,  took 
about  200  prisoners.  By  the  time  they 
met  up  with  the  Russian  forces,  the 
prisoners  of  war  had  taken  over  200 
square  miles  of  German  soil. 

Weaver  was  a  pilot  on  a  B-24  which  ran 
out  of  gas  over  Germany.  His  bomber 
was  one  of  13  reported  missing  from  a 
fleet  of  250  flying  in  a  raid  over  Europe 
in  April  1944.  He  had  originally  been  a 
member  of  Company  L.  After  Weaver’s 
family  learned  that  he  had  crashed  in 
Germany,  they  heard  nothing  more  for 
a  month  when,  without  notice,  a  dozen 
red  roses  were  delivered  to  his  mother, 
said  to  be  from  him,  followed  an  hour 
later  by  a  note  from  the  Red  Cross  re¬ 
porting  that  he  was  safe  and  held  a 

prisoner  in  Germany. 

*  *  * 

Leo  J.  (Happy)  Ross  returned  to  Sea¬ 
side  after  liberation  from  a  German 
prison  camp.  An  article  from  May  1945 
titled,  “‘Happy’  Ross  Really  Happy  to 
be  Home  after  Five  Months  as  German 
Prisoner”  notes  that  Ross’  battle  experi¬ 
ence  started  and  ended  with  the  battle  of 
the  Belgium  bulge.  He  had  arrived  in 
England  with  his  division  in  October, 
and  was  in  France  immediately  after 
Thanksgiving.  He  went  into  the  lines,  in 
a  supposedly  quiet  sector,  on  December 
9  near  the  town  of  St.  Vith,  and  within 
a  few  days,  the  final  German  attempt  at 
victory  started. 

“They  came  at  us  plenty  hard,  but  we 
were  able  to  hold  them  off,”  Ross  said. 
“They  landed  paratroopers  on  another 
section  of  the  line,  however,  and  soon 
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Courtesy  of  Carol  Ross  Haskell 

The  news  from  Leo  Ross  to  his  wife,  Marge,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  relayed 
to  the  relatives.  Mrs.  F.E.  Ross  was  the  wife  of  Happy’s  brother,  Ed;  Rosemary  was 
Happy’s  sister. 


broke  through  with  tanks,  and  got  be¬ 
hind  us.  They  captured  our  artillery  and 
medical  detachment  long  before  they 
got  us.  We  finally  took  refuge  on  a  hill, 
with  the  remnants  of  a  number  of  other 
units  totaling  about  700  men,  after  an 
attempt  by  a  few  us  to  break  through  the 
German  ring  had  failed.  We  held  that 
hill  for  three  days  with  a  whole  Panzer 
division  circling  around  us.  Finally  one 
night  our  officers  told  us  that  we  would 
be  surrendered  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  They  had  made  sure  that  we  were 
completely  surrounded  and  without 
hope  of  help.  Our  supplies  were  almost 
gone  and  the  largest  gun  we  had  was  a 
trench  mortar. 

“We  thought  that  we  would  be  safe  after 
the  surrender,  but  we  were  badly  fooled. 


First  the  Germans  tried  to  move  us  out 
by  rail,  but  we  never  got  more  than  a 
few  miles  because  of  American  bomb¬ 
ers  and  strafmg  planes.  Two  American 
pursuit  planes,  not  knowing  what  they 
were  shooting  at,  worked  over  our  train 
with  the  result  that  a  number  of  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  I  got  a  slug 
through  my  fingers.  It  didn’t  amount  to 
much,  but  when  I  got  back,  they  gave 
me  a  Purple  Heart  for  it.  The  Heart  is 
good  for  five  points  toward  a  discharge, 
so  I  did  not  protest  too  much. 

“After  that  we  started  to  walk  and  I 
walked  clear  across  Germany.  We 
started  out  December  2 1  and  it  was  well 
after  the  first  of  the  year  when  we  fi¬ 
nally  reached  Leipzig.  Then  we  were 
sent  to  Dresden,  where  we  were  put  to 
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work  in  a  woodworking  factory  making 
ammunition  boxes  --  strictly  against  the 
Geneva  convention.  They  kept  us  on  the 
job  for  12  hours  a  day  and  food  got 
more  and  more  scarce.  The  Germans 
never  did  give  us  any  meat  and  we  were 
saved  only  by  our  Red  Cross  boxes.” 
Brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  was  quite 
common,  Ross  said.  His  best  friend  died 
as  the  result  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  his 
guards.  The  man,  suffering  from  malnu¬ 
trition,  was  unable  to  work  and  his 
guards  thought  that  he  was  merely  re¬ 
fusing  to  work.  He  died  from  a  beating. 

“About  April  1,  the  Russians  got  so 
close  that  the  Germans  were  afraid  we 
would  be  retaken,  so  a  number  of  work 
parties,  together  with  our  German 
guards  were  put  out  on  the  road,  just  to 
wander  around  and  try  to  keep  away 
from  the  Russians.  When  we  started  out 
in  the  morning,  we  never  did  know 
where  we  were  going  to  end  up  at  night 
and  often  it  was  at  the  same  place  we 
had  left  in  the  morning.  And  the  food 
situation  got  worse  and  worse.  Even  the 
guards  were  going  hungry. 

“Germany  at  the  end  was  nothing  more 
than  a  mess.  German  troops,  that  is  the 
Wermacht,  were  trying  to  surrender  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  tough  SS  troops  were 
still  fighting. .  .There  was  no  authority. 
Everyone  looted  and  always  there  was 
the  incessant  search  for  food. 

“Finally,  I  had  had  enough  and  with  two 
South  Africans  and  another  Yank  we 
took  off  in  an  effort  to  find  our  way  into 
the  Russian  lines.  We  had  to  go  to  the 
German  civilians  for  food.  The  first 
ones  thought  we  were  advancing  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  and  they  welcomed  us  as 
liberators.  When  we  finally  made  them 
realize  that  we  were  just  a  bunch  of 


Courtesy  of  Carol  Ross  Haskell 

Leo  (Happy)  Ross 

PWs  [prisoners  of  war]  on  the  loose, 
they  were  highly  disappointed.  But  they 
did  give  us  something  to  eat. 

“After  about  a  week  of  this,  we  got  to 
the  camp  in  Czechoslovakia  and  were 
taken  over  by  the  Russians.  It  was  not 
until  May  18  that  I  was  repatriated, 
flying  from  Pilsen  to  Frankfurt  and  then 
to  LeHavre.  The  Americans  were  won¬ 
derful  to  us.  We  got  the  best  food  they 
could  possibly  give  us  and  every  possi¬ 
ble  attention  as  well.” 

*  *  * 

Five  sons  of  the  Victor  C.  Seeborg 
family  were  in  the  service  during  the 
war:  Arvid,  Arnold,  John,  Roy  and 
Kenneth.  When  the  Japanese  attacked 
at  Bataan,  Arvid  was  one  of  those  on 
the  island  who  survived.  He  also  sur¬ 
vived  the  murderous  Bataan  death 
march  in  April  1942.  Less  than  month 
later,  he  wrote  his  parents  that  he  didn’t 
have  a  scratch  on  him.  He  died,  how¬ 
ever,  on  September  19,  1942,  at  Caba- 
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natuan,  a  victim  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  Japanese  prison  camps.  The  family 
was  not  notified  of  his  death  until  June 
1943.  By  chance,  his  brother,  Kenneth, 
was  stationed  at  Clark  field,  the  same 
station  where  his  brother  had  been,  and 
in  1945,  he  set  out  to  try  to  find  some 
trace  of  his  brother.  He  found  the  prison 
camp  at  Cabanatuan  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  did  locate  the  cemetery 
where  2800  bodies  were  said  to  have 
been  buried,  as  many  as  25  in  a  single 
grave.  On  a  cross  over  a  mass  grave 
where  eight  men  were  buried,  he  found 
Arvid’s  identification  tag  and  his  resting 
place. 

*  *  * 

Warrant  Officer  Forrest  Hogg,  an  As- 
torian,  was  taken  prisoner  when  Cor- 
regidor  in  the  Philippines  surrendered 
on  May  5,  1942.  He  was  kept  in  several 
different  camps  there  until  he  was  taken 
to  Osaka,  Japan.  According  to  the  news¬ 
paper  article,  “He  was  required  to  work 
daily,  mostly  unloading  freight  cars  and 
it  was  from  these  that  the  prisoners 
pilfered  their  additional  food,  generally 
with  the  connivance  of  their  guards 
whom  they  bribed  with  part  of  the  food¬ 
stuffs  they  took.  In  this  way  they  were 
able  to  get  additional  sugar,  rice,  beans, 
and  beer.  Occasionally  they  were  de¬ 
tected  by  inspectors  who  could  not  be 
bought  off,  and  they  were  subjected  to 
punishment  which  usually  took  the 
form  of  slapping.  The  guards  were 
mostly  disabled  veterans  of  the  Chinese 
war  and  civilian  police  who  were  also 
interested  in  supplementing  their  own 
rations.  .  .  Life  was  not  as  hard  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  the  camps 
where  he  was  imprisoned  as  in  many 
others,  he  said.” 

*  *  * 

Lt.  Col.  Louis  Napoleon  Boudreau, 
who  earlier  had  served  at  Fort  Stevens 
in  Clatsop  County,  had  been  taken  pris¬ 


oner  on  Fort  Frank  on  Bataan,  one  of 
the  outlying  supporting  forts  in  the 
Corregidor  defense  system.  He  had 
been  the  officer  in  command  at  the  time 
of  the  Philippine  surrender  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  “I  missed  the  Death  March,”  Col¬ 
onel  Boudreau  said  [in  November 
1945],  “and  we  were  taken  directly  to 
Manila  and  to  the  infamous  Bilibid 
prison,  where  I  was  senior  American 
officer.  Then  we  went  to  Capanatuan, 
another  of  the  Jap  hell-holes,  but  shortly 
afterward,  I  was  sent  to  Formosa  where 
I  joined  General  Wainwright.  I  was 
with  the  General  until  a  few  months 
before  the  liberation,  and  his  story  re¬ 
cently  published  is  mine  as  well.  We 
were  eventually  taken  to  a  prison  camp 
near  Mukden  and  it  was  there  that  we 
heard  that  the  war  had  ended  when  six 
Americans  parachuted  into  our  camp. 
They  were  unable  to  liberate  us,  but 
shortly  afterward,  on  August  20,  the 
Russians  got  there  and  we  were  free. 
Not  only  that  but  we  took  over  the  job 
of  herding  the  Japs. 

“Except  for  the  last  nine  months,  we 
were  forced  to  do  manual  labor  of  the 
hardest  kind.  We  received  the  usual 
treatment  from  the  Japs,  getting  slaps, 
kicks  and  abuse  generally,  and  we  had 
the  usual  starvation  diet.  Anyway,”  he 
said,  “It’s  wonderful  to  be  back  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  stay  right  here  for 

the  rest  of  my  life  [Clatsop  County].” 

*  *  * 

Lieut.  Charles  Steinhauser  Jr.  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Japanese  at  Ba¬ 
taan.  On  December  8,  1941,  he  was  at 
Nichols  field  as  a  member  of  the  air 
corps  when  the  Japanese  struck  the 
island.  He  survived  the  death  march  out 
of  Bataan  and  spent  214  years  in  a  Japa¬ 
nese  prison  camp.  He  escaped  when  he 
was  with  a  group  of  American  prisoners 
who  were  being  transported  north 
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through  the  Philippines  and  the  small 
Japanese  transport  they  were  on  was 
torpedoed  by  an  American  submarine. 
The  prisoners  jumped  into  the  water  and 
tried  to  swim  for  shore,  only  to  be  shot 
at  by  the  Japanese,  who  killed  at  least 
thirty.  Eighty  three  Americans  made  it 
to  the  shore  where  they  were  cared  for 
by  Philippine  guerillas.  “I  can’t  say 
enough  for  the  kindnesses  shown  us  by 
these  people.”  Steinhauser  said.  “We 
had  been  17  days  and  17  nights  on  the 
prison  ship  and  when  we  swam  ashore 
were  ‘just  as  God  made  us.’”  The  is¬ 
landers  gave  the  men  clothes  and  food. 
An  American  submarine  picked  them 
up  on  September  1 ,  1 944  and  took  them 
to  an  American  airport.  From  there  they 
were  taken  to  Australia  where  they  were 
hospitalized.  All  of  the  83  men  were 
reported  in  good  condition,  except  five 
who  were  recovering  from  bullet  and 
grenade  wounds.  All  had  suffered 
greatly  while  in  captivity.  Captain 
Steinhauser,  who  had  lost  much  weight, 
regained  45  pounds  while  he  was  in  the 
hospital.  He  praised  those  who  cared  for 
him  in  there,  and  also  the  Red  Cross 
who  had  managed  to  get  some  supplies 
to  the  Japanese  prisoners.  Steinhauser 
was  later  awarded  the  purple  heart.  He 
said  that  when  the  war  is  over,  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  Philippines  and 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  those  who 
were  so  good  to  him. 

The  day  Steinhauser’ s  parents  learned 
that  their  son  had  been  rescued  was  one 
of  the  happiest  in  their  lives.  “I  did  not 
hear  the  broadcast  which  named  my  son 
as  one  of  the  survivors,”  his  mother 
said,  “although  I  had  read  the  story 
about  the  rescue  of  unidentified  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  published  the  day  before.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  knew,  however, 
because  the  phone  started  ringing  and 
kept  ringing  all  day.”  She  added,  “There 


was  not  much  work  done  at  our  house 
that  day.” 

*  *  * 

Civilians  who  worked  overseas  in  the 
war  zones  were  also  exposed  to  danger. 
Darwin  Meiners,  a  construction 
worker  from  Seaside,  was  working  on 
Wake  island  when  war  broke  out.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  when  the  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  Japanese.  On  January 
12,  1942,  Meiners  and  others  were 
loaded  in  the  bottom  three  decks  of  a 
steamer  for  a  voyage  to  Shanghai,  a  trip 
on  which  the  prisoners  suffered  greatly 
from  the  cold  as  they  approached 
Shanghai.  He  was  forbidden  to  go  to  the 
upper  decks,  but  disobeying  the  order, 
was  caught  and  ordered  shot  along  with 
15  others.  Just  before  the  order  was 
carried  out,  it  was  countermanded.  The 
men  were  instead  lined  up  and  beaten 
with  three-foot  clubs  as  examples  for 
the  other  prisoners. 

They  remained  in  Shanghai  until  May 
1945  where  the  treatment  they  received 
was  fairly  good  in  comparison  to  that 
received  in  other  camps.  After  several 
months  there,  Red  Cross  packages  ar¬ 
rived  twice  a  month.  Meiners  and  some 
of  the  prisoners  had  a  secret  radio  and 
picked  up  radio  news  broadcasts  from 
various  points.  A  good  and  lenient 
Japanese  doctor  helped  make  life  bear¬ 
able,  but  other  guards  were  not  so  kind. 
Diarrhea  and  dysentery  were  rampant 
among  the  prisoners. 

In  June,  they  were  put  into  crowded 
boxcars  and  taken  to  Fusan,  Korea, 
where  they  boarded  a  ship  and  landed  at 
a  small  town  in  Japan.  Though  the 
shades  of  the  trains  were  pulled  as  they 
traveled,  some  of  the  prisoners  caught 
glimpses  of  bombed  out  cities.  They 
stayed  at  a  prison  camp  in  Tokyo  from 
July  2  to  August  15,  where  treatment 
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was  harsher,  Meiners  said,  because 
many  of  the  Japanese  officers  had  lost 
families  in  the  bombing  raids.  It  was  at 
Tokyo  where  Lt.  Col.  Gregory  Boy- 
ington,  nephew  of  Clatsop  County’s 
Judge  Guy  Boyington,  was  interned.  He 
was  in  a  barracks  for  special  prisoners, 
Meiners  said,  where  the  officers  were 
denied  the  privileges  the  other  prisoners 
had.  They  were  on  two-thirds  rations 
and  were  walking  skeletons.  One  time, 
he  was  able  to  slip  food  to  them.  Special 
prisoners  were  brought  one  time  from 
other  camps.  They  had  not  shaved  or 
had  a  bath  since  they  were  captured  and 
were  “filthy  with  lice  and  bugs.” 

On  August  23,  a  Japanese  doctor  told 
them  that  the  war  had  ended.  “The 
atomic  bomb  really  frightened  the 
Japanese,”  Meiners  said,  “where  the 
regular  bombing  raids  did  not  seem  to 
bother  them  so  much.”  On  August  30th, 
Meiners  and  some  of  the  others  were 
taken  to  a  U.S.  hospital  ship,  then  flown 

from  Tokyo  to  Manila  and  the  U.S. 

*  *  * 

At  war’s  end 

Walter  L.  Schwegler,  a  resident  of 
Seaside  and  chief  electrician’s  mate  in 
the  navy  serving  on  the  ATF  114,  a 
large  seagoing  tug,  spent  two  action- 
packed  hours  shortly  before  Japan  sur¬ 
rendered.  “On  her  way  to  help  a  de¬ 
stroyer  hit  by  a  Kamikaze,  the  tug  join¬ 
ed  other  vessels  in  downing  a  Jap  at¬ 
tacking  a  nearby  transport.  An  hour 
later  she  helped  a  destroyer  blast  an¬ 
other  suicide  plane  heading  for  the 
latter.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  spotters 
reported  five  enemy  planes  coming  in 
off  the  starboard  bow  and  seven  from 
the  port  side  and  Jap  shore  batteries 
joined  in  the  attack.  One  Kamikaze 
started  a  dive  but  fast  gunfire  sent  him 
crashing  into  the  sea  not  more  than  50 
feet  from  the  tug.  Crews  feverishly 


trained  their  guns  on  another  coming  in 
from  the  stem  and  he  burst  into  flames 
and  exploded.  Then  came  Marine  fight¬ 
er  planes,  which  shot  down  three  of  the 

Japs  and  chased  the  remainder  off.” 

*  *  * 

William  Gabriel,  CBM  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  wrote  his  wife  about  his 
visit  to  Japan:  “We  are  not  going  to 
Osaka  after  all,  but  to  Nakayama  in¬ 
stead.  They  say  that  the  B-29s  sewed 
[sowed]  so  many  mines  in  the  harbor 
and  bay  around  Osaka  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  can’t  get  them  cleared  out  in  time. 
The  scuttlebutt  here  is  that  the  captain 
volunteered  for  this  job.  Most  of  the 
other  DEs  [destroyer  escorts]  here  have 
gone  back  to  the  states.  I  think  if  the 
guys  aboard  were  sure  that  he  volun¬ 
teered  for  this,  they  would  throw  him 
overboard.  We  are  all  going  to  rendez¬ 
vous  off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  go  into 
Nakayama  together.  They  don’t  expect 
any  organized  resistance,  but  they  do 
expect  cases  of  isolated  sabotage.” 

Gabriel  wrote  again  after  arriving  in 
Nakanura  Bay:  “There  must  be  300 
ships  already  here.  It  makes  you  feel  as 
though  you  went  in  on  the  second  wave 
after  the  USO  girls.  .  .Five  percent  of 
the  men  went  ashore  this  morning  for 
four  hours  and  I  was  one  of  them.  I  had 
some  money  with  me  and  I  thought  I’d 
buy  a  few  souvenirs.  Money,  however, 
paper  or  silver,  was  not  worth  a  thing. 
They  wanted  cigarettes  and  soap,  espe¬ 
cially,  also  gum,  candy  and  sugar.  As  I 
don’t  smoke,  I  didn’t  have  a  dam  ciga¬ 
rette  with  me  and  no  gum  either.  .  . 
There  were  no  young  men  and  everyone 
wore  wooden  shoes  or  woven  sandals. 
The  kids  especially  were  dressed  in 
rags.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  it.  These 
people  have  sacrificed  everything  for  so 
many  years  to  prepare  and  fight  this 
war,  that  they  have  absolutely  nothing.” 
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Lieutenant  James  (Ted)  Stokes,  who 
was  stationed  in  Okinawa  and  Tokyo, 
wrote  in  late  1945,  “I’m  sending  this 
picture  [not  shown]  so  Astoria  Elks  can 
see  what  the  Japs  did  to  the  Manila 
lodge.  Boy,  did  they  tear  things  up  in 
Manila!  It  looks  like  Astoria  after  the 
fire,  but  Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  Sendia 
all  look  the  same  now.”  Another  letter 
from  Japan  read,  “Sendia  with  a  pre¬ 
war  population  of  about  200,000  is 
about  90  percent  gone  and  looks  lonely 
and  spectre-like,  with  homeless  Japs 
wandering  through  the  charred  ruins  of 
twisted  steel  and  blasted  concrete.” 
Stokes  later  wrote,  “We  men  of  the  1 1th 
airborne  have  steam  heat  and  live  in  an 


unfinished  defense  plant  that  makes  an 
ideal  place  to  live  in.  Movies,  band 
concerts,  Japanese  vaudeville  and  box¬ 
ing  matches  serve  to  entertain  the 
troops.”  He  added,  “The  Japs  were 
afraid  of  us  when  we  first  came  here  but 

they’ve  got  over  it  now.” 

*  *  * 

President  Truman  officially  ended  the 
state  of  hostilities  on  December  31, 
1945.  Less  than  five  years  later,  on 
June  25,  1950,  North  Korean  troops 
crossed  the  38th  parallel  into  the  Re¬ 
public  of  South  Korea,  beginning  a  new 
conflict  in  which  Clatsop  County  resi¬ 
dents  were  called  on  to  take  part. 


John  (Bimmie)  Elfving 

By  Shirley  Elfving  Mustonen 


My  brother,  John  (Bimmie)  Elfving, 
was  drafted  into  the  army  in  September 
1943.  After  serving  his  basic  training  in 
Mississippi,  he  was  supposed  to  get  a 
week  furlough  to  come  home.  That  was 
cut  to  1  ‘A  days  due  to  the  step-up  of  the 
war.  Home  at  that  time  was  the  Chalet 
Apartments  where  his  wife,  Ethel  (Alls- 
man)  Elfving  lived.  The  day  after  he 
arrived,  we  had  a  family  reunion  at  their 
apartment.  He  left  then  for  Kentucky 
and  from  there  went  to  Normandy, 
France.  He  wrote  to  say  that  he  could 
hear  the  big  guns  going  and  that  he  was 
well,  but  missed  “home  cooking.”  On 
July  23,  1944,  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
Ethel  informing  her  that  Bimmie  had 
been  killed  in  action,  two  weeks  before. 
That  was  5 1  years  ago.  Bimmie  had  told 
someone  that  he  wanted  to  say  goodby 
then  because  he  felt  he  wasn’t  coming 
back.  He  was  26  years  old  when  he 
died.  He  was  buried  in  a  military  ceme¬ 
tery  near  Carrington,  Normandy. 


\ 


Courtesy  of  Shirley  Elfving  Mustonen 


John  (Bimmie)  Elfving  son  of  Henry 
and  Esther  Nordstrom  Elfving 
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Biography  by  a  former  Cumtux  editor 


Halland  William  Hankel,  Army  Veteran 

By  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


Halland  William  (Hal)  Hankel,  a 
senior  student  at  Oregon  College 
of  Education  at  Monmouth,  Ore¬ 
gon  was  called  back  into  active  service 
in  the  United  States  Army,  on  January 
21,  1941  to  Fort  Lewis,  Washington 
when  it  appeared  that  the  U.S.  would  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  in  Europe.  He 
had  previously  served  from  1935  to 
1938. 

Hankel  immediately  applied  for  officer 
training  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia  for  the  Class  #2  of  the  recently 
started  officer  training  course  there.  He 
was  commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  on 
November  15,  1941  and  given  leave  to 
return  to  Oregon  to  marry  Evelyn  Gene¬ 
vieve  Leahy,  a  college  sweetheart.  With 
the  action  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7th,  the  wedding  was  hurriedly  set  for 
December  23rd.  A  telegram  recalling 
Lt.  Hankel  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 
arrived  on  the  wedding  day  and  he 
returned  to  duty  on  that  Christmas  Day, 
December  25,  1941.  His  wife  stayed  in 
Astoria  to  finish  out  a  year  of  teaching 
at  Lewis  and  Clark  Consolidated 
School. 

Lt.  Hankel’s  wife,  Evelyn,  joined  him 
in  the  Spring  of  1942  at  Fort  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton,  having  found  a  replacement  teacher 
to  finish  the  school  year  of  1942.  Ex¬ 
pecting  overseas  duty  at  any  time,  his 
outfit,  the  2nd  Infantry  Division,  trained 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  then  were 


sent  to  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin  for  winter 
ski  troop  training  before  embarking  for 
Ireland,  England,  and  Wales  where 
training  continued  until  D-Day  saw  the 
2nd  Division  off  to  Omaha  Beach  in  the 
Invasion. 

Lt.  Hankel  was  company  commander  of 
M  Company,  38th  Infantry  Battalion  of 
2nd  Division,  and  hit  Omaha  Beach 
with  his  Company  on  D+l.  He  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  ac¬ 
tion  on  June  16,  1944,  and  on  June  21, 
1944,  was  severely  wounded  with  shell 
fragments  piercing  his  body  in  his  hip 
and  chest.  He  was  returned  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  in  England  and  remained  there  until 
November  1944  when  he  returned  to  his 
company  in  time  for  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  In  February  1945,  he  was  again 
wounded  and  returned  to  England  for 
recuperation.  Here  he  remained  until 
October  1945  when  he  came  back  home 
to  finish  recuperation  and  separation 
from  the  army.  Captain  Hankel  could 
not  take  civilian  life  after  having  served 
seven  years  in  the  army.  His  wife  wrote 
to  General  Dv/ight  D.  Eisenhower,  then 
Chief  of  the  Army  in  Washington  D.C. 
She  wrote  of  her  unhappy  husband  and 
of  his  service  under  Eisenhower  and 
asked  his  advice.  General  Eisenhower 
wrote  back  advising  Captain  Hankel  to 
apply  for  the  new  regular  army  force 
just  being  formed.  He  did  and  he  was 
accepted  back  in  the  rank  as  Captain  in 
January  1947. 
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A  long  and  wonderful  career  of  twenty 
more  years  followed  for  Hankel  with 
his  wife  and  during  that  period,  nine 
young  Hankels  were  bom  throughout 
the  world’s  army  stations.  Captain 
Hankel  became  Major  and  Lt.  Colonel 
during  these  years,  mostly  spent  on 
overseas  duty,  which  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  enjoyed  immensely. 

Colonel  Hankel  and  family  retired  to 
their  favorite  place  on  earth,  Astoria, 
Oregon,  in  1962  and  were  to  have  a 
retirement  bonus  of  #10  child,  Patricia 
Maria,  bom  at  Portland  Air  Base  in 
1963. 

Colonel  Hankel’ s  great  pride,  besides 
his  children,  was  that  he  performed  the 
induction  ceremony  for  his  four  sons  as 
each  joined  the  army.  One  more  honor 
was  to  be  denied  him.  Three  days  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  officiate  at  the 
commission  of  his  youngest  son,  David, 
as  an  officer  in  the  Army  Intelligence 
Branch  of  Service,  he  died  in  Portland, 
Oregon  three  days  after  heart  surgery.  It 
was  June  9,  1987.  Colonel  Hankel  is 
buried  in  Fort  Stevens  National  Cem¬ 


etery  under  a  mighty  spruce  tree,  a 
place  that  he  himself  had  chosen. 


Courtesy  of  Evelyn  Hankel 


2nd  Lt.  Holland  Hankel,  Nov.  1941  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 


World  War  II  Through  the  Eyes  of  a  Child 
By  J.  Marlene  Eskola  Taylor 

Victory  gardens . Paper  drives 

Scrap  Metal  drives . Ration  books 

Chocolate  bars  and  chewing  gum  went  to  war 
Shortage  of  new  bicycles,  metal  trucks  &  toys 
Blackouts  &  air  raid  drills....  Half-soled  shoes 

Cigarette  shortages . Dad  rolled  his  own 

Our  Japanese  friends  were  sent  away 
No  nylon  stockings;  watching  big  sister  apply  “liquid  stockings” 
and  draw  an  eyebrow  pencil  seam  up  her  leg 
V-Mail  letters  to  uncles  away  at  war 
Uniforms  everywhere 

The  bells,  whistles,  and  excitement  of  V-E  Day  and  V-J  Day 
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D-Day  Diary 

How  was  Roy  Carlson  able  to  find  time 
to  keep  a  diary  of  the  D-Day  invasion? 
Carlson,  who  resides  in  Svensen,  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  load 
men  and  equipment  from  the  mother 
ship  onto  the  120-foot  long  by  30-foot 
wide  landing  craft  that  took  them  to  the 
beach.  While  Carlson  waited,  he  was 
able  to  slip  note  paper  out  of  his  pocket 
and  jot  down  his  impressions.  Don 
Irwin,  the  skipper  of  the  LCT,  wrote  an 
expanded  version  of  the  same  events 
that  Carlson  recorded.  A  copy  is  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Heritage  Museum. 

Memories  of  a  Clatsop  Legionaire 

Bob  Harris  of  Astoria  still  has  vivid 
memories  of  the  day  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  a  land  mine  which  did  kill  his 
regimental  commander.  As  he  was 
about  to  be  rescued,  another  mine  was 
accidently  set  off,  leaving  him  wounded 
and  temporarily  blind,  unable  to  protect 
himself  against  German  machine-gun 
fire.  The  scars  he  carries  will  always  be 
a  reminder  of  this  experience.  Harris  is 
a  former  editor  of  the  Clatsop 
Legionaire.  He  is  also  the  step-son  of 
George  Hauru,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  “Jolly  Rogers,”  fighting  behind  the 
Japanese  lines  in  India  and  China. 


Forced  Labor 

When  a  former  docent  at  the  Heritage 
Museum,  got  off  duty  one  Saturday  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  we  sat  on  the  front 
steps  and  I  listened  while  he  talked 
about  the  years  he  spent  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Indonesia  and  Japan  during 
World  War  II.  Bob  Raymond  described 
how  he  was  forced  to  work  long  hours 
each  day,  on  a  near  starvation  diet,  to 
build  a  ship  that  he  feared  would  be 
sent  into  battle  against  the  U.S.  His 
spirits  rallied  as  he  conceived,  then 
carried  out  a  plan  that  took  months  to 
achieve.  As  he  worked  each  day,  he 
built  structural  details  in  hidden  areas 
which  were  not  a  part  of  the  original 
design.  When  the  ship  finally  took  off 
on  its  maiden  voyage,  he  looked  at  his 
work  with  pride,  confident  that  the  ship 
would  not  stay  afloat  long  enough  to 
carry  out  its  military  mission. 

Preserve  Your  Stories 

To  preserve  your  stories  relating  to 
wartime  or  any  other  time,  give  written 
or  taped  copies  to  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society.  Talk  to  Jeff  Smith  at 
(503)  325-2203.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  women  who  served  in  the  war  and 
those  who  served  on  the  homefront  as 
air  raid  wardens,  etc. 
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Staff-Sgt.  Gilbert  Spicer  of  Company  L,  41st  Division 
was  killed  in  action  on  Biak  Island  on  June  8,  1944. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  original  group  that  was 
mobilized  in  September  1940  in  Astoria. 

Courtesy  of  F.  Warren  Lovell 


